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CATHOLIC DEVOTION AND THE NINE FIRST 
FRIDAYS. 


BY REV. THOMAS VERNER MOORE, C.S.P. 


sl is quite possible that some of our readers may 
recall a letter in the London 7ad/et concerning 
devotion to the Sacred Heart. It ran as follows: 
“ May I take advantage of your columns to 
wae raise a question, which seems to me of vital im- 
portance? There is a certain devotion practised of late years 
among us which seems to involve a new dispensation. If you 
go to Communion on the first Fridays of nine consecutive 
months it is said you will not die without the Sacraments and 
will have the grace of final perseverance. This is called the 
twelfth promise made to Blessed Margaret Mary Alacoque. 
Some twenty years ago we used to have nine of these pro- 
mises, then two more were added and to crown all, the 
twelfth, The words of this promise are: ‘I promise thee in 
the excess of the mercy of My Heart, that Its all-powerful 
love will grant to all those who receive Communion on the first 
Fridays nine months consecutively the grace of final repentance, 
and that they shall not die under My displeasure nor without 
receiving their Sacraments; and My Heart shall be their 
secure refuge at their last hour.’ . . . Points on which I 
want information are: (1) The origin; (2) The history of the 
practice, (3) Why is it we hear of it only in recent years? (4) 
What is to be thought of the practice? (5) Does it answer?” * 
Now, though this writer here makes allusion only to a spe- 
cial form of devotion to the Sacred Heart, popularly called 
the “nine first Fridays,” still there are some Catholics who 
* The London 7ad/et, July 21, 1900, p. 99. 
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go much farther. They speak in a tone little less than con- 
temptuous of the entire devotion to the Sacred Heart, and 
habitually carp at devotional practices in general. And hence 
a few words on the proper concept of devotion, and on devotion 
to the Sacred Heart in particular, may not be out of place. 


THE NINE FIRST FRIDAYS AND THE COUNCIL OF TRENT. 


But first, we must say something about the special devotion, 
which the writer in the London 7ad/et criticised. As the editor 
of that paper pointed out, and as is commonly known, the 
origin and foundation of the practice is the promise made by 
our Lord to the Blessed Margaret Mary Alacoque, that all 
who receive Communion on the first Fridays of nine consecu- 
tive months will be granted the grace of final perseverance. 
The promise has been preached throughout the world, 
proclaimed from the pulpit, scattered abroad through the 
press, and repeated again and again wherever a Jesuit priest 
has acted as the missioner of God—and that means little 
short of the entire world. And the church, so watchful over 
the devotions of her children, has never uttered one word 
of warning or censure, even when this promise with the other 
revelations of the Blessed Margaret Mary were subjected to 
the closest scrutiny, that Rome might give an official verdict 
- on the sanctity of the holy nun. 

Devotions, however, are sometimes subject to abuse and 
misunderstanding. And it may be well to quote here the 
words of the editor of the Zad/et:* “ While, therefore, we 
should not expect an authoritative declaration on the genuine- 
ness of this particular revelation, we may recognize that the 
church leaves us free to accept it, provided always we understand 
it in a sense which nowise contradicts her teaching. For the 
same Lord whom we may believe to have made this revelation 
is He who teaches us always through the mouth of His Church. 
Now, the 16th canon of the Council of Trent says: 

“« 7 any one, who has not learned it by special revelation, de- 
clares, with absolute and infallible certainty, that he is assuredly 
to receive the great gift of final perseverance, let him be anathema.’ 

“ Those, therefore, who believe the Twelfth Promise to have 
been really made must take care to understand it in such a 
way as not to fall under the condemnation of this: canon. In 
other words, their confidence in the promise must not be 
turned into presumption; they must not declare, as with abso- 


* July 28, 1900. 
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lute and infallible certainty, that, whatever they may do dur- 
ing the remainder of their lives, after making the ‘Nine Fri-- 
days,’ they will in the end be saved.” 

Now, perhaps it is true that the superstitious use of this 
devotion on the part of a few has prejudiced the minds of 
many against it; perhaps some do think that their salvation is 
absolutely secure when once they have “made the nine Fri- 
days,” forgetting that such promises are subject to unexpressed 
conditions, which they may never fulfil, But this is not the 
only mistake made in connection with devotion to the Sacred 
Heart; and while a superstitious abuse of it is certainly very 
rare, the opposite fault occurs frequently enough among a class 
of Catholics who, looking askance at revelations, and promises 
made in visions, become through a false spirit of liberalism ever 
more and more separated from that inner supernatural world 
wherein the saints have lived in almost unveiled contemplation 
of the glorious being of God. Perhaps one reason of their dis- 
affection from the mind of the church is the influence upon 
their own minds of modern rationalistic principles. But why did 
such principles gain sway over their minds to the exclusion of 
Catholic piety? Is Catholic devotion so sickly and weak as to 
be blasted like the birds of spring, when first it comes in con- 
tact with the icy winds of modern disbelief? Not at all! 
True Catholic devotion can be shrivelled by no wintry blast 
but that of sin; destroyed by no contact—unless a sympathetic 
one—with the rational and naturalistic tendencies of the modern 
world. And if the devotion of a Catholic soul is blighted by 
chance associations, we usually find that the real cause is utter 
misunderstanding of what devotion truly is. For this reason 
it will be worth while to explain the Catholic idea of devotion. 


CATHOLIC IDEA OF DEVOTION. 


Man is destined by his very nature to union with God, and 
the virtue by which this union is accomplished we call religion. 
With religion devotion is blended inseparably., It is, so to 
speak, the fervent exercise of religion, the joyful enthusiasm 
of loving intercourse between the soul and God. We may de- 
fine it, with St. Thomas, as “a certain will of promptly giving 
one’s self up to those things which pertain to the service of 
God” ;* or in the less technical—and perhaps less exact— 
words of St. Francis de Sales, as “nothing else but that spirit- 
ual agility and vivacity by which Charity works in us, or we 


* Sum. Th., 2, 22, q. \xxxii., a. 1. 
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work in it, with alacrity and affection.”* It is absolutely 
necessary, then, that God should in some way enter into our 
devotion. If devotion to the saints and their relics were to 
exclude from our acts of veneration their elevation to God, if 
our acts of praise and love should find in creatures a final 
goal, then would our devotion be destroyed and become either 
a sinful superstition or an empty reverence, that could play no 
part in real spiritual life. 

Now, many ill-instructed persons are incapable of express- 
ing a higher conception of devotion than to describe it as a 
certain sentiment of joy aroused by the veneration of images 
and visits to the shrines of the saints. And it sometimes hap- 
pens that even the well instructed, accustomed to find devo- 
tion in the sanctified creatures of God, lose sight of its primary 
significance, and fail to refer to the honor and glory of God 
the love and praise they lavish ona saint. Such as these may 
find some difficulty in understanding the doctrine of the great- 
est of our theologians, St. Thomas Aquinas, who says that 
even the humanity of Christ, though worthy of divine adora- 
tion in virtue of its union with the Deity, is not the principal 
object of our devotion, which should transcend in its lofty 


flight all created things however sacred, and find in the heights 
and the depths of the infinite essence of God its true home, 
and the only haven in which it can peacefully and finally rest.t+ 


MINOR DEVOTIONS ARE BUT BY-WAYS. 


‘From this we see that devotion to particular saints, so 
much emphasized in the present age, does not represent devo- 
tion in its highest possible form. These customs are but so 
many types of a lower kind of devotion, which reaches God 
only through a succession of mediums. They are distinguished 
one from another by the very names, which indicate that they 
are at best but indirect means to the ultimate union which 
must be formed between the soul and God. If one fosters 
devotion to a saint or a relic, he has indeed a very laudable 
practice, which may stir up within him a feeling of loyalty and 
zeal to the standard which that saint has raised—the banner 
of his service to God—the emblem of Truth and Justice and 
Charity to God and man. But let such a one always remem- 
ber that at present he is following a path which will issue 
finally in a highway, and that this latter is to lead him into 
the presence of God: Let him take care that he does not 


* Introduction to a Devout Life, Book Il. ch i. + Sum. Th., 2, 2, \xxxii., 3 ad sec. 
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tarry too long on the by-way, and waste the precious time 
that should have been spent in travelling onward along the 
royal road of direct communion with God. In fact the by- 
ways of special devotion are meant to be the shady, pleasant 
roads along which one may go with ease and pleasure, until 
finally he gains the royal highway, that leads directly to the 
throne of God. 

St. Ignatius has given us a precious rule for guidance in 
the choice of devotions. ‘ Man,” says he, ‘must make use of 
them [all creatures] in so far as they help him to attain his 
end [God], and in the same way he ought to withdraw himself 
from them in so far as they hinder him from it.’”’* This is 
one rule, at least, which admits of no exception. With what 
profit it could be applied by a number of earnest souls, who 
burden themselves and impede their spiritual progress through 
the indiscreet practice of many special devotions, so that their 
precious time is spent wholly in culling flowers along the by- 
roads of devotional life! Would that the universal application 
of this maxim of St. Ignatius were more clearly understood ! 
Would that all Catholics could fully appreciate that religion is 
essentially an internal thing, a virtue by which they offer a 
clean oblation of their whole selves to God; and that devo- 
tion is the fervent act by which this offering is repeated time 
and time again, in countless varying ways, with enthusiasm, 
ardor, and holy joy! Would that a steady hand were found 
somewhere diligently to apply itself to the labor of pruning, 
so that the useless and rotten branches of perverted devotion 
might be cut off and cast into the fire! 


EXTERNAL PRACTICES SOMETIMES MISLEADING, 


And even though a soul has been properly guided in the 
choice of its devotional practices, another handle to misunder- 
standing and abuse is offered by the gaudy livery—distracting 
to those of good taste—with which modern devotions are too 
often clothed. Since devotion is of its nature an interior act 
of religion, the sodality, the prescribed prayer, the badge, ard 
the medal are only the external signs of interior sentiments, 
mere accidentals with which the Christian soul may on occa- 
sion altogether dispense, while—-in theory at least—remaining 
absorbed in deep and loving communion with God and his 
glorious saints. True enough, we are not, therefore, justified 
in concluding that external practices are injurious or of little 
practical value to internal piety. Such a doctrine would be 


* The Text of the Spiritual Exercises of St. Jgnatius, Burns & Oates, London, p, 12. 
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altogether out of harmony with the mind of the church, clearly 
manifested in her repeated sanction of innumerable sodalities, 
and in the offer of immense spiritual favors to those who 
enroll themselves in her various confraternities. The utility of 
the sodality is patent, and needs no defence; but its proper 
function, as a bulwark to human weakness, is sometimes for- 
gotten, devotion is degraded into a system of props and stays, 
and sanctity becomes a flimsy and ill-balanced affair, ready to 
topple over the moment its multitudinous external supports 
are removed. It is not always easy to answer a hostile critic 
who complains that certain devotees should spend more time 
and energy in erecting a solid edifice of true piety, and less 
in the invention of ingenious devices for the support of a 
dozen shaky outhouses, weak from the foundations to the 
worm-eaten rafters of the roof. 

In an article entitled “ Rights of the Temporal”—of which, 
however, we cannot approve in all its particulars—Orestes A. 
Brownson has expressed himself on this matter in terms that 
are strong—perhaps too strong. But, at any rate, he was writ- 
ing against an evil not imaginary in his time, and we fear not 
altogether unknown even now. His words are as follows: 

“It cannot well be doubted that in our times faith with 
many is weak, and devotion pale and sickly. So many medi- 
cines as are made use of would not be needed if the faithful 
were in sound health and full strength. We see it in our de- 
votional literature for the people, when compared with that 
which has come down to us from earlier and manlier ages. In 
scarcely one of our popular and devotional works. of modern 
date will you find a moderate space devoted to thoughtful and 
direct devotion to God. Indirect and external devotions pre- 
dominate over the internal and direct. We do the little and 
half mechanical things, and shrink from the greater and more 
intellectual. We fall into the condition of those who ‘pay 
tithes of anise, cummin, and mint, and pass over justice, and 
judgment, and the weightier matters of the law,’ forgetful that 
‘these we should have done, and not have left the other undone.’”’ 


PROTESTANT ACCUSATIONS AND MISUNDERSTANDINGS, 


The evil mentioned by Dr. Brownson is one that has always 
given rise on the part of many Protestants to a gross mis- 
understanding of Catholic devotion. Looking at us from with- 
out, and through prejudiced eyes, they see a people with intel- 
lects “slavishly fettered by the complicated bandages of 
dogmatic formality,” a people “lost in the labyrinth of devo- 
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tional superstition,” a people who, “vainly endeavoring to 
approach the meek and loving Christ through suite after suite 
of antechambers, in each one of which the image or relic of a 
saint is enshrined for their sinful adoration, and before which 
they feel a strange obligation to tarry while exhausting both 
body and soul with innumerable mutterings, genuflections, and 
prostrations, till they sink under the burden of their labors, or 
death overtakes them in the blind attempt to approach that 
Saviour who loves and pities them so deeply, but whom they 
know so little, think of so seldom, and love with so inter- 
mittent, weak, and languid an affection.” Reflecting thus, our 
friends then proceed to boast of their undogmatic Christianity, 
of their love which knows not the shackles of faith, and look 
down upon the slavish orientalism of Catholic devotion, and 
on the Catholic people who “honor God with their lips, but 
whose heart is far from him’; and their hearts are stirred by 
pity or hatred accordingly as their moods and dispositions vary. 

Now, perhaps we cannot declare that ill-instructed Catholics 
have never acted in a way to occasion such criticisms as these; 
but we can say that Protestants who look upon Catholic devo- 
tion in this way misunderstand the actual teaching of the 
church, They do not even examine it through colored spec- 
tacles; but rather limit their field of vision by putting a 
kaleidoscope before their eyes. They see not realities, but 
fantastic images. Blind to the solid root and branch, they per- 
ceive but the excrescences, the fungous growth. 


DEVOTION TO THE SACRED HEART A PRIMARY DEVOTION, 


Our comments are strikingly confirmed by the superficial 
view some take on the matter mentioned in the title of this 
paper. With regard to the devotion toward the Sacred Heart, 
no one in his sober senses can criticise anything but the acci- 
dental evils attached to a praiseworthy devotion. For no one 
can say that it keeps a soul away from the meek and loving 
Christ, unless that soul, instead of giving its main attention to 
real devotion, is distracted therefrom, and in spite of warning 
dissipates its energy in a multitude of sodality details which 
are not real devotion. And the reason of its worth lies not 
merely in the fact that the Sacred Heart of Christ is worthy 
of divine adoration in virtue of its hypostatic union with the 
Eternal Word, but also because our devotion is not directed to 
the isolated member, but to the Divine person of the Incarnate 
Word—that is, to God Himself—as possessing a human nature and 
a living Heart, which is the symbol of his Infinite Love for man. 


s 
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Even devotion to Christ’s blessed Mother, holy and sublime 
as it is, must be reckoned as theologically inferior to the de- 
votion which we pay without any medium whatsoever to Jesus 
Christ in His Sacred Heart. For Jesus the man is a God-man. 
He is altogether unique in the scale of being, his human 
nature, soul and body, in whole and in part—the nail-pierced 
Hands and Feet, the thorn-crowned Brow, the lance-opened 
Heart—are all worthy of divine adoration in virtue of the 
divinity which assumed them. 

And when we address that Sacred Heart, which lives and 
beats in the bosom of our Lord, we may without uttering a 
single word hold personal converse with our Lord. For our 
souls may transcend the barriers of words; and without even 
a personified use of the term heart, the imagination may 
behold that sacred symbol of Christ’s infinite love, and the 
soul commune with Jesus Christ, its Saviour and its God. 


THE HEART OF CHRIST THE TRUE OBJECT. 


It has happened that some, wishing to abolish devotion 
to the real Heart of Christ—perhaps because they ill under- 
stood the import of the hypostatic union—put forth the doc- 
trine that our devotion is not to the Heart of flesh, but only 
to the symbolical Heart—that is, to the love of Christ. For 
the examination and final settlement of this question the 
Catholic world is mainly indebted to the labors of Jesuit theo- 
logians, whose devout and scholarly writings have at last made 
it the universally accepted doctrine, that the true object of our 
devotion is not the so-called symbolical Heart, but that Sacred 
Heart which now beats in heaven in the adorable bosom of 
Christ, and which on earth was pierced on Calvary for our 
sins, Indeed, how could any true Catholic mind ever have 
conceived of a doctrine different from this ? 

Is it not strange that Catholics can be led to treat the 
devotion to the Sacred Heart with sneering scorn? There are 
such Catholics, however, and we can account for their spirit 
of contempt only on the hypothesis that they have mistaken cer- 
tain external practices for the real devotion, never having been 
brought to realize the important function which this devotion 
is capable of performing in our spiritual life. But this would 
imply likewise that they never have understood the Incarna- 
tion. Just as, in turn, those who let devotion degenerate into 
superstition can never have realized that the end of man is 
the contemplation of God, and that the true aim of sanctity, 
even in this life, is the union between the creature and his 
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Creator, between man and God. The Humanity of Christ leads 
us to this goal; for, steeped as we are in the things of sense, — 
our carnal nature is incapable of rising at once, even by the 
ordinary aids of grace, to the love and contemplation of the 
simple essence of God. And the means which God ordinarily 
takes to tempt us to venture upon our first faltering steps to- 
ward himself is sensible devotion. 

The Blessed Angela of Foligno, a Franciscan tertiary of the 
thirteenth century (describing the steps by which she ascended 
to God), after having told how she learned to know and detest 
her sins, passes on to tell of her progress along the path of 
sensible devotion in contemplation of the sufferings of Christ. 
And she speaks of a vision in which she saw the Heart of 
Christ. ‘In the thirteenth place,” she writes, “ persevering in 
this prayer and desire [of keeping in memory the passion of 
Christ] I fell into a dream in which the Heart of Christ was 
shown me, and it was said to me: ‘In this Heart there is no 
falsehood, but all things are true.’”* Here is a valuable sug- 
gestion for those attracted to loftiest and most interior virtue. 

To us, even as to the Blessed Angela, the vision of the 
Heart of Christ may be a step by which to ascend to a deeper 
love and higher contemplation of God. Oh! that this spirit of 
St. Francis, which animated her so powerfully, were to descend 
upon our languid souls, quickening and inflaming them with 
the love of Jesus Crucified. At the least, devotion to the 
Sacred Heart may well give us more of that saintly instinct 
which sees in every creature a lovely miniature of the inex- 
pressible beauty of God. If St. Francis could dwell in ecstatic 
contemplation of the commonplace things of nature, of the 
flowers, the trees, the birds, and the beasts, surely we can 
possess some tiny spark of that holy fire of love which makes 
of every creature “a mirror of life and a book of holy teach- 
ing.” How can we, carnal-minded as we are, fail to find an 
ever-fruitful source of holy thoughts in that Sacred Heart of 
Christ, which rests at the apex of the material creation, en- 
shrining the most sacred mysteries of man’s redemption ? 


THE HIGHER STATES OF CONTEMPLATION. 


And what closer threshold to the higher states of contem- 
plative prayer can we find than the spirit of true devotion to 
the Sacred Heart of Jesus? What soul, which has accustomed 
itself to address that Adorable Heart with aspirations of burn- 

* Catholic Mysticism, illustrated from the Writings of Blessed Angela of Foligno, by 
Algar Thorold, p. 100. 


. 
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ing love, will fail to taste at least the lesser joys of contempla- 
tive union with God? For the spirit that communes with 
Christ in humble adoration of his Sacred Heart will rise on 
the wings of love to e¥er higher and loftier heights of prayer, 
until in the beauty of Christ’s humanity is revealed the glory 
of his divinity, and the soul flying on and on is lost to the 
world and itself in the sublime recesses of the Godhead. 

And this interior devotion is what Jesus mainly asks of us, 
It is not necessary—though it may be helpful—that we should 
bind ourselves to any confraternity or any set of practices. In 
fact, if mechanical details are apt to become burdensome and 
lead to formality it is better for us to remain free of obliga- 
tions. But that from which we cannot excuse ourselves is the 
duty of real interior devotion to the Sacred Heart, and to every 
other part, and to the whole, of the Divine Humanity. What 
Abbot Blosius wrote in the sixteenth century still remains 
true: The servant of God ought, moreover, to commend his 
works and exercises to the kind Heart, sweeter than honey it- 
self, of our Lord Jesus Christ, that he may amend and perfect 
them. For the Heart of Jesus is inseparably united to the 
Godhead, and all good flows continually from it.”* To subject 
all our works, our whole life, to the Sacred Heart, this should 
be our highest ambition; and in as far as external means 
help us to this, in so far should we use them—and no farther. 
But let no Catholic carp at this sacred devotion; let every Catho- 
lic heart re-echo the words in which the Holy Father has con- 
secrated all men, Catholic and non-Catholic, to the most Sacred 
Heart of Jesus; let every Catholic mind perceive therein the 
indication of those changeless principles which make devotion 
to the Sacred Heart, rightly understood, a necessary consequence 
of faith in the Incarnate God. To-day especially, if we would 
be in full sympathy with the mind of the church, we cannot 
refuse to second on our part the official action of our Holy 
Father. He is guided from on high in speaking to us, and 
even utterances which are not ex cathedra are in some way 
prompted and shaped by the Holy Ghost guiding Christ’s 
Vicar. Let criticism be stilled, then, when Leo speaks; and let 
his beautifully-worded sanction of Devotion to the Sacred 
Heart be as the final touch to a long series of approvals. Now 
and for evermore let the Catholic, ambitious of spiritual growth, 
press close to the bleeding Heart of the Crucified Saviour of 
the world, the God-man, Jesus Christ our Lord. 


* A Book of Spirttual Instruction, ch. ix. p. 745. St. Louis: B. Herder. 1900, 
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THE HIGHER EDUCATION OF WOMAN AND 
POSTERITY. 


BY WILLIAM SETON, LL.D. 


* HEN the nineteenth century was passing away 
— many pens set to work to tell of the great 
things which had been accomplished, of the 
wonderful discoveries which had been made 
since the century dawned. Evolution, electric- 
ity, astronomy, medicine, all were brought in to prove that 
no other age had equalled the nineteenth. Yet was there 
not something left out in this well-merited chorus of praise? 
We think there was; and if we were asked to name the dis- 
tinguishing note of this dear, departed century, we should say 
that it was the birth of a new womanhood. For the first time 
in the history of the world woman had come to the front not 
only to assert her rights, but what was vastly more important, 
to oblige man to listen to her. In making this claim for the 
gentler sex we, of .course, are aware that history tells us of 
women talented and learned who in the past have won for 
themselves high rank in different spheres of life: some were 
instructors, some were warriors, others were queens. But these 
women were marked exceptions; we might compare them to 
beacon lights breaking through the surrounding darkness. 
They shone for a brief space. Men gazed upon them in wonder, 
and that ended it. Nor could it well have been otherwise. 
We are too apt to forget how much we are the creatures of 
surrounding conditions, of the environment. Take up any 
history and see how in former days war followed war with 
very little intermission : a whole lifetime might pass away with- 
out a war coming to an end. Man, during what may be called 
the ages of violence, was above all things a fighting animal; 
and we honestly believe that our helmeted, iron-clad fore- 
fathers did thoroughly enjoy killing one another. Agincourt 
and Bosworth field were infinitely more enjoyable pastimes 
than playing at golf and foot-ball. 

And while the knight and his retainers were thus perform- 
ing their manly duties, woman necessarily stayed at home, hid- 
den in the castle and the hovel, and praying for the day when 
she might see again the gleam of her husband’s battle-axe. 
But when man became less doggish, less pugnacious, when he 
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turned his thoughts more to trade and the arts of peace, 
woman little by little crawled out of her hiding-place and de- 
termined. to become something higher than a mere drudge, a 
never-ending stocking-mender. 

And may we not truly say that it is in the United States 
that woman's voice has been most loudly raised to demand 
her rights? And is not the American woman to-day in a 
better position than in any other country? Those who would 
gainsay this have surely not travelled abroad and marked the 
contrast in this respect between the old world and the new. 
And if woman does enjoy here what she does not enjoy in other 
lands, is it not thanks to her own courage in not resting meek and 
satisfied with the crumbs which her lord was willing to throw to 
her? And the result of her efforts is that we have among us not 
a few women of note in every profession ; and we have women’s 
colleges where women may be fitted to compete with men in 
translating Greek as well as in measuring the parallax of a star. 

But in every great step in advance there may lurk some 
evil, and we hope and pray that woman with her new learn- 
ing, her expanded intellect, may still have the wisdom to stay 
what God has made her: not indeed man’s plaything, not his 
serf, but his helpmate and his best beloved. And it is cer- 
tainly refreshing for a Catholic to behold alongside of our new 
University in Washington another institution—namely, Trinity 
College, in charge of the Sisters of Notre Dame—where a 
woman may aspire to the highest scholarship without losing 
her Christian womanliness. The evil at which we have hinted 
above as coming perhaps with woman's emancipation is a ten- 
dency to make the future woman more manlike, and the future 
man more womanly. More than one wife of late years has 
striven for the same political office as her husband, and she has 
beaten him too in the race. Here the man has manifested less 
virility than his grandfather, or even his father, possessed. He 
would rather be beaten at the polls than have trouble at the fire- 
side. Now, this convergence of characters, this approximation 
of the sexes, would, if long continued, seriously endanger the pro- 
gressive evolution of the race. It might lead to retrogressive 
development and—except through a miracle—to final extinction. 

It is true that one writer maintains that the more woman 
studies, and the more bookish she becomes, the more agreeable 
she will be, because through increased brain-work she will be 
apt to talk less. But may not this lead to more talkativeness 
on the part of the man? Nor does this same writer object to 
female suffrage. He seems not to perceive that in claiming 
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the right to vote, woman—who is a creature of the emotions— 
is too often carried away by a single idea. She has in view, 
perchance, some great reform, such as universal temperance; 
she does not look beyond immediate effects; she does not 
perceive that the final outcome of equal rights in all things 
might be harmful to posterity. It would certainly change 
woman’s present. environment, and this change in her environ- 
ment—bringing demands for increased activity—would work a 
baneful psychical effect on the woman of the future. New 
duties added to those which the Creator has destined woman 
to bear, would make exhausting draughts on her nervous 
organism, and degeneration, albeit slow in making its appear- 
ance, would come in the end. We cannot, indeed, pay too 
much attention to the influence of the nervous system in vital 
processes, for it is through the nervous system that all experi- 
ences are registered and handed down to the offspring. But 
here some one may say that the principle of natural selection 
will come into play, and preserve the race from degenerating 
through elimination of the weaklings; only those women will 
survive to wed and to become mothers who are able to 
bear the strain of increased intellectual activity. Well, we 
frankly admit natural selection to be the dominant factor of 
development. But we believe that what Lloyd Morgan tells us 
in Habit and Instinct (p. 334) is true: “. . . it would seem 
that, when we have to deal with civilized mankind, natural 
selection is no longer a factor of predominant importance.” 
Conscious choice, in this age of the world, has largely super- 
seded natural selection: we have shaken off its bondage, and 
we make our own ideals in wedlock and parenthood without 
asking by your leave of Nature. The unfit nowadays are, as a 
rule, not eliminated. It is, therefore, of vital importance that 
the new woman should bear in mind that she is still a woman, 
Let her study as much as she pleases; and we rejoice to see 
her reaching up for a high place in the arts and sciences. 
But she will gain nothing, she will lose much, by wishing to 
play man’s part in life. Let him do the battling, let her. be 
queen of the home. Above all, let her hold fast to the Chris- 
tian faith. And if, after graduating with highest honors, she 
insists on keeping up her study of—well, let us say Astronomy, 
we doubt not but the telescope will not bother her husband 
half so much as it will the baby on her lap; and we venture 
to predict that she will find more delight in its twinkling eyes 
than in all the planets of the solar system. 


. 





‘*To My GARDEN BROOK I STEAL.”’ 





THE GARDEN BROOK. 


ChE GARDER BROOK. 


BY JAMES BUCKHAM. 


Where the spicy briar-rose 
Buds and blows 
At my sarden’s edse, there flows 
Such a brook as bards extol. 
It is neither deep nor wide; 
You could span it with a stride; 
But the music of its tide 
Glads my soul. 


Over smooth or vexing things 
Bow it sings ! 
bow it lausbs in sunny rings, 
So content with every kind ! 
Corn by ledges sharp, or kissed 
Into pools of amethyst— 
Where a truer optimist 
Can you find? 


Often, when my coward heart 
Sbirks its part, 
Or srows weak with sorrow’s smart, 
To my Sarden brook I steal. 
Chere the brave, sweet, hopeful sons 
Shows me how repining’s wrons, 
Cheers my soul and makes it strong, 
As I kneel. 


Little messenger of Sood 
From the wood, 
From the mountain solitude ! 
Beav’n and carth thy gospel prove. 
IRusic flows in every spot: 
Life is blest in every lot. 
Let’s be glad, and grumble not, 
Crusting Love ! 





MEMORY. 


MEMORY. 


BY BERT MARTEL. 


jai W EET as the dew in the heart of a rose, 
| Pure as the mountain’s highest snows, 
Gladdening as Dawn, sweet Memory goes 
Over the world in glee. 


Recalling friends who are far away, 

Telling of joy’s ephemeral day, 

Whispering of hearts who will lovingly pray 
For all eternity. 


As mariner wrecked on a midnight sea, 

As a mother in dread for the babe on her knee, 
As a dying soul in its agony 

Looks for the Coming of Day: 


So memory yearns for the friends who were true, 
So memory speaks in your sorrow to you, 

Like the stars in the sky when hidden from view, 
Of life and love alway. 
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THE LAST DAYS OF CHRISTIAN CON- 
STANTINOPLE. 


BY REV. F.,X. MCGOWAN, 


HE calamities that overthrow empires are only 
the chastisement of their sins. ‘ After Jerusalem, 
Constantinople has been and is to-day a terrible 
example of this fateful historic law. Ever fond 
of religious contention, the Byzantine city had 

warmed in its bosom all heresies, even when it had not given 
birth directly to them. It persisted stubbornly in schism, 
though God had employed all means to withdraw its people 
from it. Time and again, during the long lapse of eight 
hundred years, He sent the sword of the Turk to punish this 
stiff-necked nation, but it would listen to nothing. Herein lay 
Byzantium’s ruin. 

A French writer, M. L. Christian, has drawn, in an ex- 
cellent historical study, a graphic picture of the last days of 
Christian Constantinople. 

The attempt at union between the Eastern and Western 
Churches, made in the Council of Florence (1439), was the last 
grace offered the Greeks by Heaven, and they were faithless to 
it. The prelates who were delegated by the Patriarch of 
Constantinople subscribed to the profession of faith submitted 
by Pope Eugene IV., but the Byzantine soul had not changed. 
When the prelates were descending from the galleys which 
brought them back to the Golden Horn they perceived a large 
crowd hastening to meet them. “Has the Greek cause 
triumphed?” shouted the anxious multitude. The bishops 
avowed their submission to the council’s decree, as one would 
confess his weakness. ‘“‘ We were afraid of the Franks,” they 
said, “and that was why we signed.” “ But,” asked somebody, 
“did the Franks use violence towards you? Did they beat 
you with rods or cast you into prison?” “No,” was the re- 
ply, “but since the hand has signed, let it be cut off; since 
the tongue has confessed, let it be plucked out.” The hands 
were not cut off, nor the tongue plucked out. But with the 
stubborn, prejudiced people of Constantinople the decree of 
the Florentine Council was a dead-letter. The emperor, John 
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Palzologus, did not urge its execution. ‘“ Some of the bishops,” 
writes Michael Ducas, “acted with other aims’ in view. They 
exacted everything from the Latins in the way of sumptuous 
treatment, thus 
raising hope by 
their good graces. 
Considerable 
sums of money 
were expended 
on and for them. 
They sold their 
faith, but, more 
guilty than Ju- 
das, they did not 
bring back the 
money which 
had been given 
them.” “The 
celestial fire,” 
Ducasadds, “was 
kindled in Jacob, 
and the divine 
wrath arose in 
Israel.” - The 
people, rebelli- 
ous against truth, 
were to be cruel- 
ly punished. 
Mahomet II. 
ascended the 
throne of the sul- 
tans. Amurat, 
his father, had 
left him at death 
a formidable em- 
pire, which ex- 
tended from the 
(ae a ta 3 Taurus to the 
|e ce = Danube, from 
the waters of 
Greece to the Euxine Sea. The crescent waved everywhere 
save at Constantinople. Impetuous; eager for military glory, 
impatient of obstacles, the young sultan could not look at the 


GALLEYS AT THE GOLDEN HORN. 
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imperial city without groaning with envy. One sleepless night 
he sent for Khalil, his grand-vizier. The latter trembled, fear- 
ing the sultan’s wrath and death. “Rest assured,” Mahomet 
said to him, “it is neither your gold nor your life I want; 
what I want you to give me is Constantinople”; and, pointing 
to his disordered couch after his vain efforts to find sleep, “I 
cannot sleep,” he added, “if you do not promise at last to 
give me that about which I dream day and night.” ‘You shall 
have it, my master,” replied Khalil. “I have long divined 
your wishes in this respect. Everything is ready. Constanti- 
nople or my head shall be at your feet.” Profiting by the 
dissensions that prevailed at the Byzantine court, Mahomet 
marched towards the capital, extending his possessions and 
displaying his bold and ambitious zeal so far as to build on 
the shores of the Bosphorus, at a distance of only two leagués 
from Constantinople, immense fortifications. Nobody was in 
doubt as to his intentions. 

Constantine XII., Paleologus, trembled on his throne. He 
made a despuiring appeal to Pope Nicholas V., begging the 
latter to save him and to interest the Christian nations in his 
cause. Were the emperor conquered, Islam would penetrate 
into the heart of Europe and overrun all countries with its 
barbaric hordes. Nicholas V. brought to Constantine’s notice 
the finger of God dominating this fearful condition of things. 
The pope promised his mediation and assistance, but he also 
demanded that the emperor should cease to postpone the re- 
turn to union under the most futile pretexts. It was urgent 
to appease God’s wrath. 

“Do the Greeks imagine,” wrote the Roman Pontiff, “ that 
the Pope and the Western Church have their eyes closed, and 
that they do not understand what these excuses and delays 
mean? They do understand, but they are patient, fixing their 
regards on the Lord Jesus Christ, the eternal Pontiff, who 
commanded that the unproductive fig-tree which the master 
wished to cut down should be spared until the third year.” 
The pope’s words were to be verified with all the severity of 
a prophecy. Spoken and written in 1451, they were ac- 
complished to the letter in the third year, 1453. Constantino- 
ple was cut off from the Christian nations like the barren fig- 
tree. Constantine Dragoses submitted and welcomed the pope’s 
legate, Isidore of Russia, a Greek by birth, with all the respect 
and honor due the representative of the Holy See. But in 
the churches and monasteries there was a different aspect of 
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CONSTANTINOPLE HAS LANGUISHED UNDER TURKISH RULE. 


affairs. There the inmates murmured against the emperor, and 
the reconciliation was only apparent. A splendid ceremony 
with Grecian pomp and majesty was held in St. Sophia’s to 
celebrate by a solemn act the union of the churches. The 
Papal delegate offered the Divine Mysteries in the presence of 
a vast throng, and the name of the reigning pontiff, together 
with that of the patriarch, was mentioned in the service. 
Constantine with his entire court assisted at the Holy Sacrifice, 
and the solemnity was most imposing. Alas! it was to be the 
last festival celebrated in Justinian’s famous basilica. This 
grand church, that had heard so many eloquent voices and 
had seen so many councils held within its sacred precincts, 
was soon to be the scene of frightful bloodshed and abomin- 
able sacrilege. 


Let us cast one lingering look on this sumptuous edifice in 
its last, supreme brilliance as God's holy temple. If we are 
to judge by what is left of it to-day, despite the devastation 
of the Moslems and the nameless stuff that covers its walls, 
how beautiful, at this period, must have been this grandiose 
edifice with all the splendor of its riches! When Justinian 
looked in ecstasy at his magnificent monument completed, he 
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exclaimed: “Glory be to God, who hath judged me worthy to 
finish this work! O Solomon! I have surpassed thee.” 
Wherever the ‘eye wandered everything shone, sparkled, and 
glittered as in an enchanted palace. Nothing was too costly, 
too grand for this temple; there were precious marbles, ivory, 
mother-of-pearl, coral, and the reflection of mosaics in a 
thousand shades of color. Colossal images of angels and saints 
stood out detached from the golden groundwork of the vault- 
ing. Everywhere the sacred icons shone with their delicate tints 
and heavenly countenances. Here were immense candelabra of 
massive gold; there sacred books, the Evangels, illuminated in 
the most varied style. Golden thrones, ornamented with fine 
pearls, were erected for the patriarch and the emperor, and 
prominently placed was that. magnificent pulpit which was in- 
laid with forty thousand pounds of silver. Farther down in 
the church was the altar, whose richness was incomparable, and 
over it dominated the tabernacle under a massive cupola that 
was supported by four silver columns. But to the Christian 
kneeling in prayer the most impressive object was the gigantic 
figure of Christ, Divine Wisdom, which touched the pavement 
with its feet and reached with its head to the vault of the 
apsis. How quickly one’s sight was lost in the immense dome 
with its sacred images, its floral decorations, its gold-work and 
large bays through which the light of the Orient penetrated 
and shone as if with a thousand fires. “Only the vault of 
heaven is worthy the Creator,” Anthemius the architect said 
to Justinian, and he proceeded forthwith to throw up in the air 
a daring dome on which he did not fear to inscribe these words: 
‘God built it, God will uphold it.” The wealth of the most 
illustrious monuments of antiquity was collected in this splendid 
edifice. Here might be seen eight columns of green breccia 
taken from the temple of Diana at Ephesus, and eight por- 
phyry columns, the grand remains of the Temple of the Sun 
at Hieropolis. The ancient temples of Cyzicus, Alexandria, 
Troas, Delos, Athens, and Egypt gave their treasures to this 
Christian church, Let us represent to ourselves the long 
galleries, the one hundred and seven columns whose shadows 
lengthened down the pavement of marble transported from 
the island of Proconesus, the one hundred bronze doors 
with their silver bas-reliefs; then the maze of chapels, stair- 
ways, oratories, synod halls, etc., and add to this astonishing 
sight the sumptuous ornaments of the Oriental liturgy, the 
dazzling costumes of the courtiers, and the numberless throng 


. 
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in’ bright-hued robes with a mingling of purple capes, collars 
of precious stones, and silk gowns, See how that solid mass 
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St. SOPHIA Is Now A MOHAMMEDAN Mosque, 








of living beings moves and presses its way under the huge 
nave lighted up by six thousand candelabra ! 


Notwithstanding the solemnities and magnificence displayed, 
the union was accepted solely to please the emperor. In the 
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monasteries and among the people the olden prejudice against 
the Latins still obtained and was daily fermenting. It promised 
to be more active than ever. People began to grumble at first 
in indistinct tones; soon the arch-conspirator, the monk Gen- 
nadius, stirred up the populace, and tumultuous gatherings were 
to be seen in every part of the city. The very dregs of the 
community united in bands, like desperate conspirators, raising 
disturbances and swearing, as they drank, that they preferred 
to die by the cimeter to accepting an alliance and help from 
the Latins. St. Sophia was deserted. Many discontents affected 
not to enter it any more, and regarded it as impure as a Jew- 
ish synagogue because it had been profaned by the pope’s 
legate. The Holy Sacrifice was no longer offered at its altars, 
and the priests, fearing to incur popular odium, avoided it. 
The Latin name was dragged in the dust. History has re- 
corded the foolish, but hateful, expression of the Grand Duke 
Notaras: “I would rather see the turban of the Turks in the 
city than the tiara of the Latins.” His wish was to be soon 


realized. 


In April, 1453, Mahomet II. appeared before the walls of 


Constantinople at the head of an army of 400,000 men, fol- 
lowed on sea by a fleet of 400 ships. He had with him 150 
pieces of artillery, without reckoning the balistz, catapults, 
and ancient engines of war. Deserters had betrayed the secrets 
of the place, and had given useful information concerning the 
preparations for the siege. A cannon-founder named Orban 
stole out of Constantinople and proceeded directly to the sul- 
tan’s tent. ‘‘Can you,” the Turk said to him—‘ can you cast 
for me a cannon equal to the force of thunder, so that the 
balls thrown by it will crush to atoms the-city’s walls?” “I 
can cast one,” said Orban, “ which would raze the ramparts of 
Babylon.” Orban did, in fact, cast a brass cannon the ammu- 
nition of which weighed twelve hundred pounds. Five hundred 
yoke of oxen were needed to drag this monstrous piece of 
warfare across Thrace to the walls of Byzantium. The deploy- 
ment of forces used by the sultan was in reality necessary to 
reduce the city, which hai hitherto been considered impreg- 
nable. 

Constantinople occupied a site unique in the military his- 
tory of the world. “ It was,” said Lamartine, “a capital written 
on the earth by the finger of Providence, not for an empire 
but for a hemisphere. Politically, it was the connecting link 
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THE HOLY SacrIFICE Is NO LONGER OFFERED AT ITS ALTARS. 


between the kingdoms of Asia and Europe; militarily, it was 
a camp fortified for attack, an island for defence.” Built, like 
Rome, on-seven hills, it was protected on three sides by tke 
sea, and on the landward side by a double dense wall of twenty 
cubits, which, surmounted by numerous square towers and 
guarded by a vast ditch, defended the city for a length of 
seven miles, from the Golden Horn to the citadel of the Seven 
Towers. But where were its defenders? The pope’s appeal to 
the Christian nations was unnoticed. Anarchy was ravaging 
Germany and Italy, and the War of the Hundred Years still 
continued between France and England. Scanderbeg, a hero 
whose name was worth more than an army, found his advance 
arrested by the jealousy of the Prince of Servia, and John 
Hunyadi, “the White Knight,” had lost his best troops in late 
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bloody defeats. Some Genoese and a troop of Venetians and 
Catalans, commanded by Justiniani, alone came to the empe- 
ror’s relief. Constantine Dragoses was a brave man, but what 
could he do in the way of defending this immense though 
strongly fortified place, with a garrison of only nine thousand 
men? The people, enervated by sloth and culpable indiffer- 
ence, did not want to fight. Discouraged by the declamations 
of sectarian monks, they looked on the emperor as a traitor 
to his country. Better let the Turks rule than the Latins. 
Again, nobody believed that the sultan would be victorious. 
Men had been accustomed to regard Byzantium as impregnable. 
Constantinople had, since its foundation, sustained twenty-nine 
sieges. Under its walls had battled heroes of all ages. The 
ancient Greeks, Pausanias and Alcibiades; the Roman empe- 
rors, Severus, Maxi- 
mus, and Constan- 
tine; Chosroes, the 
Persian king ; and at 
later epochs, Dan- 
dolo, Bajazet, and 
Amurat had, all, at- 
tempted its reduc- 
tion. Twenty-one 
times Constantinc- 
ple had triumphed. 
She was beautiful, 
this seven-hilled 
Queen city, laving 
her sturdy walls in 
the blue waters of 
the Bosphorus; 
splendid was the 
panorama that grad- 
ually unfolded from 
her golden glittering 
shores which  sup- 
ported her palaces, 
domes,terraced 
abodes, surrounded 
by sombre-peaked 
cypresses and gardens of Oriental verdure and beauty. Here 
was the Pentargyrion, or citadel of the Seven Towers; there the 
Acrépolts, or dome of St. Sophia; here and there stood the bell!- 


THE SULTAN OF TURKEY. 
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towers of eight hundred monasteries. In the imperial quarter was 
seen the gilded roof of the palace of Blacherne, the emperor's 
residence, and at a distance the monumental arches of Cyne- 
gion loomed up solemnly. On all sides, in the public squares, 
were obelisks, statues, and spouting fountains. The sight of 
such magnificence stimulated the sultan’s greed. 


Mahomet II. concentrated his troops in the vicinity of the 
gate of St. Romanus. Orban’s celebrated cannon was placed 
in the middle of the soldiery; along the sides eighteen bat- 
teries were drawn up, extending from the quarter Galata as far 
as the Propontis. On the seventh of April the firing began. 
Constantine was present, accompanied by Justiniani. While the 
heavy ammunition shook the ramparts the small Christian army 
resisted bravely. The emperor himself gave the example, and 
rolled with his own hands tons of stone and earth for use in 
closing the breaches. For ten days the fight continued hot and 
desperate, the towers and walls crumbling little by little under 
the terrible work of Orban’s cannon. As that formidable 
piece became readily overheated by its fearful discharges, it 
could be worked but eight times in the day. Torrents of oil and 
water poured on it were not sufficient to cool this huge mass 
of brass in two hours. The eannon, wasted by its own force, 
finished by bursting, crushing with its remnants several sol- 
diers, and hurling into the heart of the city the mutilated mem- 
bers of its maker. Perceiving that his artillery was powerless, 
Mahomet essayed another kind of warfare—that of mining. 
He attempted by means of trenches and tunnels to penetrate 
under the bastions, which were repaired every night by the 
defenders with insurmountable energy. At the same time roll- 
ing towers were drawn up in line, and the besiegers, protected 
by these moving fortresses, launched their weapons and endea- 
vored to throw bridges on the wall so as to contend hand-to- 
hand with the heroic defenders. 


Suddenly Christian sail were seen on the horizon, gliding 
over the waters of the Propontis. This flotilla of fourteen 
vessels was manned by Genoese, Venetians, Italian seamen, 
and Knights of Rhodes. It came to revictual and strengthen 
besieged Byzantium. The Greeks recovered their courage when 
they perceived the restlessness and anxiety of the Ottomans. 
The latter could not refuse battle, and one hundred and fifty 
galleys were ranged in line. With resistless impetuosity the 
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fourteen ships bore down in full sail on the low-lying galleys 
of the Turks. The shock was terrible. The Christian vessels, 
like so many floating fortresses, rained bullets, stones, and 
Greek fire on the enemy. The galleys were crushed to pieces 
like sea-shells. The defeat was complete. Mahomet watched 
from the shore the impotent evolutions of his fleet. Frantic 
with rage, he was seen urging his horse into the waves and 
threatening the Venetian vessels with his cimeter. Before his 
eyes the chains which closed the entrance to the harbor fell, 
and the Christian flotilla entered triumphant. ‘It is written,” 
said the Turks, “that Allah has given the sea 

to the Giaours, but the land to the Ottomans,” 

Mahomet, disconcerted in his hopes, endeavor- 

ed to sow dissension in the enemy’s camp. He 

sent his son-in-law, Isfendiar Bey, with a flag 

of truce to the Christians. His proposal was 

that the lives of the Greeks would be spared ; 

their possessions in Greece and the Morea 

would be left to them, but Constantinople must 

be delivered to the sultan. The emperor an- 

swered with noble spiritedness: ‘I will save 

my capital or perish in its ruins.” 


Mahomet had now recourse to another 
stratagem, one worthy a consummate general. 9% 
With the assistance of a host of Bulgarian 
woodmen, he levelled a road and laid it with 
planks that were covered thick with tallow; 
the road extended for more than two leagues 
in length, from the Bosphorus to the Golden 
Horn. The Greeks had but poorly guarded 
this highway. During the night the Turkish soldiers drew up 
their boats, the sails were furled, and, aided by the wind, the 
two hundred galleys, left after the naval battle of Balta-Oghili, 
slipped from the newly-devised plank causeway, as easily as a 
virgin ship from its cradle, out into the inward sea-road of the 
harbor. This manceuvre on the part of the sultan was pro- 
tected by the Ottoman cannon, which kept the ships of the 
Christians at anchor by being brought to bear on them. At 
sunrise the astonished people of Constantinople saw near them 
an immense fleet that had been conjured up as if by magic. 
It carried 25,000 archers, and 100,000 men had improvised from 
its new station a highway that reached to the ramparts of the 
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city. This road was wide enough to admit of one hundred 
combatants marching abreast. Constantinople was closely 
pressed on all sides. Justiniani proposed to burn the Ottoman 
fleet, but treachery made his plan abortive, and he himself was 
fated to perish in the siege. Undismayed by the successful 
tactics of Mahomet, Justiniani organized the last, supreme 
effort of defence. The splendid valor of this truly Christian 
warrior elicited words of admiration from the sultan: ‘Con- 
stantine is more happy in his feebleness than I am in my 
power. What would I not give to have such a lieutenant in 
my empire!” Four hundred thousand torches lighted the 
Ottoman camp as if with a joyful illumination, making night 
day from the hills of the Asiatic and European Bosphorus to 
the hills of St. Theodosius, and as far as the sea of Marmora. 
Everybody understood from this preparation that on the mor- 
row, May 27, Mahomet would attempt a final, decisive assault 
on the city. The inhabitants were filled with terror, and at 
last turned to Heaven for relief. Constantinople was plunged 
in prayer. Processions were formed in which priests, monks, 
religious, and a vast multitude of people repaired to the 
Acropolis to implore the help of the Blessed Virgin (Hode- 
getria), But of what avail were the prayers of a nation that 
would not combat and was obstinate in schism? The doors 
of St. Sophia were flung open, and Constantine appeared there 
for the last time. It was a touching spectacle to see the 
Byzantine monarch approaching the Holy Table. Address- 
ing the vast throng, that was entirely possessed by fear of 
the infidel invader, he begged pardon of God for everything 
in which he was guilty. Nothing but cries and sobs could be 
heard. From all sides arose the desolate, suppliant exclama- 
tion of woe, Kyrie eleison—“ Lord have mercy on us.” “ Chris- 
tians,” continued the emperor, “ forgive my sins, and may Ged 
forgive yours.” The people answered, “Be thou forgiven.” 
Constantine bade farewell to his family, mounted his steed, and 
flew to the ramparts. The Turkish hosts advanced to the cry 
of Allah, a thousand times repeated. Two hundred thousand 
men rushed against the great wall like the ocean waves dash- 
ing against a rock. The Greeks received them with energy 
that seemed invincible. Constantine’s ammunition mowed down 
those human masses and made immense gaps in the Turkish 
battalions, but as battalions fell others took their place, which 
pushed forward into the waters of the ditch, forming a bridge 
of dead bodies for those that followed. But these first victims 
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were only the scum of the army. The sultan: sacrificed them 
to the valor of Constantine and Justiniani. After several hours 
of fierce combat the Greeks, already enfeebled by the terrible 
warfare, saw new troops advancing. These were the regular, 
well-disciplined columns of the Ottoman army—two hundred 
thousand strong. The sultan encouraged his soldiers to fight 
by pointing out to them the imperial purple, which could be 
seen through the half-open breaches in the wall. The cannon 
of the enemy greeted them with terrible slaughter; boiling oil, 
stones, burning beams, and Greek fire were poured plentifully 
on the assailants. The Mussulmans recoiled before this in- 
fernal blast only to return to the attack. At every attempt, 
however, the Turks fell by thousands and confusion reigned 
supreme in their ranks. Mahomet was desperate. But one 
thousand Janizaries who had remained inactive up to this stage 
of the battle suddenly appeared in the midst of it. They had 
sworn to avenge the defeat. Mahomet flew to the head of the 
column. All his efforts were concentrated on the gate of St. 
Romanus, where the Christians were fighting like lions. Jus- 
tiniani fell, his cuirass pierced by a javelin. He was fatally 
wounded. It was now the decisive hour, and the soldiers had 
no chief. Constantine endeavored to rally them, but what 
could he do? Fresh cohorts poured down from the heights of 
St. Mamas, thick as flies in a summer’s day. The outer wall 
was soon destroyed; the ditch was filled with the dead and 
the dying. Many breaches were opened in the inner wall, 
which were yet defended by the sword. All that now remained 
for the unfortunate Greeks was to succumb to inevitable de- 
struction. 

Constantine wished to die a hero, forward on the ramparts. 
He fought for some time without being recognized, though the 
number of assailants was large and it might be expected that 
some one of the host would have picked him out of the small 
band that he commanded. When the action became so deci- 
sive that hope abandoned the Greeks, he begged his soldiers 
to run him through the body, that he might not fall alive into 
the enemy’s hands. But God gave him the grace to die by a 
hostile hand. He first received the blow of a pike on his face, 
and slew the Janizary who had wounded him; but sinking 
under the crush of the numerous horde that fell upon him, he 
was stricken from behind and succumbed to the stroke never 
to rise again. His body was found under a heap of the slain. 
The moral grandeur of this hero-king forms a strange contrast - 
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to the sloth that surrounded him, and an eternal reproach to 
the character of his people. It was now all over with the 
Empire of the East. The Turks entered Constantinople one 
hour after midnight, May 29, 1453. 


The Greeks fled in defeat, and spread consternation every- 
where through the city. In a moment the streets were filled 
with a crowd half-maddened with fear and alarm. According 
to a wide-spread belief, the Turks would be crushed by thun- 
der-bolts from heaven if they attempted to pass the column of 
the Cross. An angel would descend with a sword and would 
hand this sword to an old man, saying: “ Avenge God’s peo- 
ple.” The enemy would be then put to flight, and the Greeks 
would pursue them, strewing the road with their dead bodies, 
as far as Monaderes on the Persian frontier. The affrighted 
multitude hastened to St. Sophia. In a short time more than 
one hundred thousand people filled the vast edifice. Soldiers, 
senators, priests, virgins who had left their monasteries, the 

women of the lower 
class, children, patri- 
cian families, all 
thronged into the body 
and galleries of the 
church, making the 
building resound with 
their piercing cries and 
lamentations. When 
there was no more 
room the doors were 
closed and fastened. 
Now a frightful state 
of helplessness and 
inaction succeeded to 
the weeping and cry- 
ing of the people. 
Those who climbed up 
to the interior ground- 
ze work of the huge dome 

THE STREETS ARE FILLED WITH BEGGARS. espied the approach of 

danger from the win- 
' dows, while one hundred thousand pallid faces listened atten- 
tively for the least sound. The massed army of the invaders 
marched through the deserted streets of the_city, and their ob- 
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jective point was, doubtless, St. Sophia. It was slavery, worse 
than death, which advanced. The exterminating angel did 
not halt the soldiers at the column of the Cross. Divine 
wrath, so long stayed, was falling with certainty on Byzantium. 
The crowds trembled and women fainted. In a trice the doors 
of St. Sophia were battered down by Ottoman arms. Der- 
vishes, Janizaries, and timariots rushed on the crouching masses 
within, Drunken with blood, they paused for a moment as 
if dazed by the splendor of the golden naves and beautiful 
marbles. 

But how describe the scenes that followed, a horrid specta- 
cle of nameless cruelty and incessant bloodshed, of men and 
women falling under the sword, of bodies crushed and trampled 
on, cries of terrible woe and despair, such as no crowd of 
human beings uttered since the destruction of Jerusalem? 
While some of the Turks chained senators, virgins, and noble 
matrons together like vile slaves, cthers pillaged the taber- 
nacles, profaned the altars, and broke the statues in pieces. 
The golden stones of which the mosaics were made, pearls set 
in precious vases, the crushed remnants of chalices and osten- 
soria were stuffed hurriedly into Turkish caftans. Soldiers 
toyed and played with the tiaras and sacerdotal vestments, and 
used the golden cinctures worn by pontiffs as cords wherewith 
to bind their slaves. Only a Jeremias could depict the deso- 
lation that had entered into the Holy Place. 

All at once, as if by magic, the immense din and tumult 
ceased. Mahomet II. appeared -on horseback at the threshold 
of the basilica. He rode on, superb and imperturbable, in the 
midst of viziers and Janizaries. It was the Scourge of God 
who passed. Advancing as far as the profaned altar, Mahomet 
was the first to sound forth through the ravaged church the 
cry of triumphant Islam: “ Allah is the Light of heaven and 
earth.” He ordered that the standard of the Prophet should 
be set up in the dome. He trampled under foot the bodies of 
the Christian slain. He himself applied his hand, red with 
blood, to the church-wall, and what is said to be the mark of 
his bloody hand is pointed out to visitors even to-day. For 
two days Constantinople was delivered to the unbridled feroci- 
ty of the Turkish soldiery. The Grand Duke Notaras, who 
preferred the turban to the tiara, was slain by Mahomet’s 
soldiers after he had seen his children put to death in his own 
presence. The other princes were as speedily massacred; their 
wives and daughters became captives of the harem, and the 
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AN ANCIENT TEMPLE THAT BECAME THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH OF ST. GEORGE 
AND IS NOW A MOSQUE. 


masses of the people were dragged into slavery. The number 
of the slain was so enormous that Byzantium looked like a de- 
serted city smitten by the vengeance of Heaven, and to re- 
people it thousands of the inhabitants of Thracian cities were 
driven by force to settle in the once Christian capital. Mean- 
while, schism was permitted to thrive in order to signalize bet- 
ter Mahomet’s victory. One day the sultan complained that 
the Greek patriarch had not presented himself to do homage. 
He was told that the patriarchal see was vacant, and that 
nobody presumed to ask permission to have it filled. The 
sultan allowed the election of a patriarch to be held. The 
monk Gennadius, called George Scholarius, who had turned the 
people from the union by his inflammatory speeches, and who 
had caused, by his unpardonable acts, the weapons of defence 
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to fall from the hands of the Byzantines, was chosen for this 
high office. 

The pastoral staff was conferred by Mahomet in person, 
who had no difficulty in making use of the form repeated by 
the Greek emperors: “The Holy Trinity that has given me 
empire makes thee, by the authority which I have received, 
Archbishop of New Rome.” After George Scholarius received 
his powers from the sultan he retired to Phanar, which has 
been ever since the residence of the orthodox patriarch. From 
that day the Greek Church has remained miserably crushed 
under the Turkish despotism. The Greeks had refused the 
tiara of the pope; they had now the turban of the sultan. 
Byzantium ceased to exist, and the Mussulman Stamboul took 
its place. Even to-day the sultan exercises his authority over 
the enslaved Eastern Church. 

Will not God have mercy on these woe-begone schismatics? 
At the present time fervent prayers are being offered in the 
Catholic Church for the Christians of the East. The Pope 
gloriously reigning, Leo XIII., has turned his eyes towards 
the unhappy schismatical countries of the Orient and has sent 
them apostles to bring them back to true religious life, which 
is Roman unity. A movement towards return to the authority 
of the Holy See is already apparent, and the fervent, zealous 
prayers of all true Christians will do much to promote it. A 
legend tells us that a Greek bishop was celebrating Mass in 
St. Sophia at the moment when the Turks invaded the sacred 
place. The pontiff disappeared miraculously in one of the 
columns, which is pointed out to the traveller to-day. A popu- 
lar belief has it that one day the basilica will be again restored 
to the worship of Christ. The colossal figure of the Saviour 
will be again set up on its former place, radiant over the 
golden mosaics. The bishop will depart from the column, 
chalice in hand, and return to the altar to resume the Holy 
Sacrifice that was interrupted. On that happy day life, civil- 
ization, and grandeur will be regendered in Constantinople. 
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THE MYSTERY OF SHAFT NO. 6. 


THE MYSTERY OF SHAFT NO. 6. 
BY JOHN A. FOOTE. : 


f HAVE always maintained that many, so-called, 
ghostly manifestations could be properly attri- 
buted to natural causes, if they were thoroughly 
investigated ; and it was this unyielding scepti- 

i cism of mine that enabled me to solve the ap- 

parently preternatural mystery of Shaft No. 6. 

In the year 1867 I stepped out from the portals of an 
Eastern medical college with little else beside a brand-new 
diploma and a determination to work. The newly developed 
anthracite coal region of Pennsylvania seemed a promising 
field, and I decided to locate at the growing village of .Car- 
bondale. I did so, and suffered the experience of nearly every 
young physician in trying to establish a practice. Time hung 
heavily on my hands, and as I was something of an amateur 
botanist, I passed some of my idle moments in. wandering 
among the beautiful forests that surrounded the town, collect- 
ing specimens of plants and ferns. Of the latter I discovered 
and classified several hitherto unknown varieties. 

Several times during my wanderings I encountered a tall, 
gray-haired man who was invariably accompanied by a large 
St. Bernard dog. But my attention was more particularly 
drawn to this man by the peculiar expression of his face. He 
was very pale, and deeply pitted with small-pox marks. His feat- 
ures were irregular and coarsely moulded, and his eyes, deep 
set under beetling brows, had a furtive, sinister look that was 
intensified by a peculiar twitching of the muscles controlling 
his thin, bloodless lips. 

I made inquiries at the town, and found that this person 
was Captain William Galt, general superintendent of the mines 
of the Pennsylvania Coal Company, and one of the most 
wealthy and influential residents of Carbondale. My infor- 
mants also said that he was a most peculiar man, very taciturn 
and reserved, and that few of the people of the town had 
ever seen the interior of his residence. All agreed that he 
was highly valued by his employers. 

What I heard served to arouse my curiosity, and I only 
waited for an opportunity to form his acquaintance. I was 
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not obliged to wait long. One day while in the woods I heard 
a dog barking violently, and when I stepped out of the thicket 
I saw Captain Galt’s St. Bernard facing a large rattlesnake 
that had coiled ready to spring. I stepped behind the reptile 
and stunned it with a blow of my cane, so that its killing 
became an easy matter. The captain, who had come up just 
in time to witness the affair, thanked me with great sincerity 
for my timely action. 

So our acquaintance began, and after this incident I met 
him often and found him a well-informed man and an agree- 
able companion. We had many tastes in common, and I be- 
came a frequent caller at his residence, first to help him in 
some investigations which he was pursuing regarding the 
chemistry of mine gases, and later, at his expressed wish that 
I would continue my visits, “for the sociability of the thing.” 

During the period of our acquaintance I was twice called 
to see him professionally. Each time I found him in an ex- 
treme state of nervous exhaustion, the twitching of his facial 
muscles much intensified, and his mental condition bordering 
on delirium, in which an overpowering fear seemed to be the 
dominating symptom. This led me to suspect that he had 
passed through a terrible mental ordeal at some former period ; 
but on inquiring I found that he had lived an apparently un- 
eventful life. 

On June fourth, 1870, I was hurriedly summoned to the 
captain’s residence. I had not seen him for over a week, and 
I knew that he had been very busy superintending the drain- 
ing and pumping of some old, water-filled mines, in which a 
large amount of good coal had been left in the days of primi- 
tive coal-mining. This work had demanded close attention, 
and I was prepared to find that he had broken down under 
the severe strain on his energies. I made all haste to reach 
him, and was ascending the steps leading to his residence when 
I met T. J. Murray, the captain’s legal adviser, coming down. 

“Is he dangerously ill?” I asked anxiously. Mr. Murray 
looked at me with surprise. 

“Tll?” he said. “ Why no! I don’t think I ever saw him 
looking better in his life. Don’t look so disappointed,” he 
added, laughingly, as I passed in. 

Murray’s statements relieved my anxiety, and my fears 
were entirely dispelled when I greeted the captain in his 
library. He was seated at his desk, amidst a confusion of 
documents and papers of various kinds, and there were no 
signs of illness on his face. After a few commonplaces had 
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been exchanged he said, in an abrupt manner, which was not 
uncommon with him: 

“You met Murray outside?” 

‘‘Just as I was about to come in,” I answered. 

**Did he tell you anything?” 

‘Nothing, excepting that you were in good health.” 

“Hum?” said the captain, nervously chewing the end of 
an unlit cigar. “‘Well, he might have told you that I have 
just drawn up my will, and that you are named as the ex- 
ecutor.” Then, noticing the look of surprise that had come 
into my face, he continued hastily: 

“ Now don’t say that you will not serve me, for there is 
more involved in this matter than you suspect.” 

“TI will gladly do anything that may be of service to you,” 
I said. 

The captain thanked me, and then there ensued an uncom- 
fortable pause. After awhile he spoke again, saying: 

“Perhaps you remember telling me that I am likely to suc- 
cumb to one of my periodical nervous attacks. Did you notice 
that both of my past attacks began on June fifth?” 

“No,” I answered, “but now that you speak of it I recall 
the coincidence. Do you think that you will have an attack 
to-morrow ?”’ 

“IT am almost certain that it will come,” he replied. “I 
know that you have a theory that these spells of nervousness 
are nothing more than physical manifestations of a severe 
mental strain that I am compelled to undergo at certain 
periods. Your theory is correct: I have placed greater confi- 
dence in you during our brief acquaintance than I have in 
many of my reputed friends whom I have known for years, 
and now that I have named you for my executor it will be 
necessary for me to make certain revelations to you, in order 
that you may fully understand the provisions of my will.” 

“T trust that you may not find me unworthy of your con- 
fidence—” I began; but the captain, seeming not to have 
heard me, continued : 

“You are a prudent man, and of course you will under- 
stand that what I am about to tell you must remain a secret 
between us until my death. After that you may act as you 
see fit. The incidents which I will relate occurred about fif- 
teen years ago, when I first came to Carbondale. At that 
time I was foreman in these mines, and I had for an assistant 
a young man named Thomas Burke. We were both of about 
the same age, and, as was natural, we became fast friends. 
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Burke possessed a happy, even-tempered disposition; he was 
the kind of a man that people call a ‘good fellow.’ Unfor- 
tunately for myself, I was not at all like him, being then, as 
now, excessively nervous and prone to fly into a passion at trifles. 

“It was a woman that caused all of the subsequent misery, 
and impelled me to the terrible act which I committed. Her 
name was Mary Miller, and she was the daughter of an old 
German shoemaker. I had earned for myself the reputation of 
being a woman-hater, and I will confess that I was not the 
kind of a man that would find great favor with the ladies; 
but I fell desperately in love with this girl. I earned her 
gratitude by giving her father, who was very poor, a position 
as a pump engineer in the new mines. Her gratitude, I say 
now; but at that time, unhappjly, I mistook gratitude for love. 

“One day I brought Burke to Mary’s home and introduced 
him to her. He was much better company than I, and I was 
glad when I found that Mary enjoyed his lively talk. After 
that he became a frequent visitor; but, although the affair was 
town gossip, I did not suspect his motives until the fateful 
night of June fifth. 

“ Mary’s father was willing and anxious that I should marry 
her,,and I felt that she did not dislike me; so it was with a 
light and confident heart that I called at her home that night, 
with the purpose of asking her to become my wife. 

‘‘T found her alone, and she seemed to have guessed the 
object of my visit by that subtle instinct which women pos- 
sess, for she wore an air of restraint that was totally unlike 
her usual manner. I will not weary you with details; it is 
enough to say that she refused to marry me, and said that it 
would be impossible for her even to consider the matter. I 
was stunned with amazement, and I asked her for her reasons 
in thus treating me. She smilingly told me that, if I had 
patience, I would learn some day. . 

“At this my devilish temper broke down my self-control, 
and I accused her, in heated language, of trifling with my 
affections. She laughed at my jealous rage, and told me that 
she had never loved me, or even liked me, and that she had 
promised to marry Thomas Burke. These last words of hers 
crushed out every feeling of humanity that was in me. Chok- 
ing with chagrin, I rushed from the house and tried to drown 
the recollections of my unhappiness in a near-by saloon, while I 
brooded in impotent rage on the perfidy of my treacherous friend. 

“TI have no remembrance of what occurred after that until 
I experienced the thrill of horror that overcame me when 
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I found myself in a thicket near the Miller cottage, with the 
body of a man at my feet. The moon made it as bright as 
day, and a vague, terrifying instinct told me, even before I had 
seen its features, that the body was Burke’s. Moved by an 
unaccountable impulse, I stooped down to smooth the tangled, 
yellow hair, and my hand became clotted with a warm, sticky 
fluid. It was blood! 

“T was sick with fear, and horror, and regret when I realized 
the enormity of the crime which I had committed. I could 
not believe that he was dead, and I made frantic efforts to 
revive him; but even while I worked with him, his body grew 
cold and his limbs began to stiffen. Then, as the fumes of 
what I had drunk began to pass away, all of my emotions 
were consumed in a terrible, overmastering fear. What if some 
other person had seen my deed? My cowardly thoughts ren- 
dered me almost helpless, and I crouched in silence over the 
body, while I strained my ears to catch any sound that might 
betray the presence near by of another person. My teeth 
chattered with nervousness, and I felt impelled to shout, or do 
something to break the awful silence that prevailed. A cricket 
chirped behind me, and I leaped to my feet in alarm. Gradu- 
ally, my spasm of fear passed away, and I determined to hide 
the body. 

“I remembered that the opening to an abandoned water- 
filled mine was not far away, so I carried the corpse to this 
place and weighted it with several heavy stones. A sort of a 
shed had been built over this place, which was known as Shaft 
No. 6; a roof-like structure of rough boards erected so as 
to prevent unwary travellers from falling into the old mine. 
With a strength that my fears stimulated, I tore two of the 
boards from the roofing and threw the body through the aper- 
ture which I had made. I was, by this time, fairly self-possessed, 
and I watched it as it sank feet downwards. For an instan 
the glassy eyes seemed to reproach me, and then the murky, 
yellow water closed over the head and it disappeared from view. 
I carefully fastened the boards in place.” 

A spasm of nervousness, induced by his terrible recollec- 
tions, seized the captain at this point, and I could see that he 
was in the throes of another attack. 

‘‘T cannot finish,” he said weakly. “I cannot!” 

I hastily laid him on the sofa, and gave him a hypodermic 
dose of morphia to quiet him. For nearly an hour he writhed 
in convulsions, but by degrees the soporific influence of the 
drug gained ascendency, and he dropped into a fitful slumber. 
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I left him then, and told his housekeeper to send for me if 
his condition should become critical during the night. 

The following morning I called to see him, and was sur- 
prised to learn that he was not at home. Late that night 
Mrs. Drew, his housekeeper, came to my office and told me 
that the captain had not yet returned. She was much alarmed 
about his absence, and she besought me to try and find him. 
I made an exhaustive search for him all that night and the 
following morning, but to no avail; I could find no trace of 
him. Two days passed, and then I went to Scranton in the 
hope that I might find him at some of the hotels. I stopped 
at the Forest House, and at eight o’clock that night I received 
a telegram: 

“Come at once: captain found. 

: ‘*MrS. DREW.” 

I left for Carbondale on the 8:20 train, and when I reached 
the town it was buzzing with the details of the story. The 
captain had been found in a branch of the old mine which had 
recently been pumped dry, and he was said to be in a critical 
condition. But when I saw him I was shocked at his emaciated 
appearance. A frightful delirium had seized him, and he 
shrieked almost continuously in a paroxysm of fright, and 
sought to shut out the fearful delusions of his brain by cover- 
ing his head with the pillows of the bed. Father Daly, the 
parish priest of Carbondale, was at his bedside, and assured 
me that he had done ‘all that lay in his power for the captain’s 
spiritual comfort. He Jeft-shortly after my arrival, promising 
to return as soon as possible. After about an hour the captain 
grew calmer, and recognized me. He was comparatively lucid 
for a little while, but seemed too weak to talk. Then, sud- 
denly, with a vigorous twist, he raised himself on one elbow, 
and his sunken eyes took on the despairing glare of a madman. 

“OQ God!” he shrieked, “the conscience of a murderer is 
hell.” Then he went on with feverish rapidity: ‘“ You re- 
member what I told you a few days ago? I knew then that 
I would not live much longer. Was I not right? What is 
death but peace ?—peace from the fear, the haunting dread in 
which I lived; the dread that I should see him as I saw him 
on that night; the dread lest he should rise and accuse me of 
my hidden crime. And in the end of all / saw him/” 

A soul-harassed wail came from the despairing man, and he 
rocked to and fro in the bed and placed his wasted hands 
over his eyes. He was silent for a few minutes, and then, 
with a fierce gesture, he grasped the lapel of my coat and 
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drew me towards him until his sallow, drawn face was close to 
me, and his sickly breath fanned my cheek. Talking eagerly, 
and in hoarse whispers, he went on; 

“It was in the old mine—the mine that is connected 

with Shaft No. 6. Some force that I could not resist im- 
pelled me to steal out at midnight and go there. . . . So, 
stealthily, stealthily I crept through the new workings, and 
then I came to where the props were rotten and covered with 
strange growths, and the coal was slimy and yellow. 
And I saw him, as he stood near a pool of putrid water, all 
dripping with ooze and slime; and the coal was yellow, and 
the water dripped from his fingers as he pointed at me, and— 
O God, look!” 

While he shrieked this out his features worked convulsively, 
and with a tetanic spasm he rose and pointed over my shoulder. 
Involuntarily I turned my head, and in that instant he fell 
back, limp and unconscious. The tell-tale rattle began in his 
throat; in a little while he was dead! 


After the funeral I opened his will, and found, not to my 
surprise, that the bulk of his property, aggregating nearly 
$40,000, had been bequeathed to Mary Miller, who was sup- 
posed to be living in Pittsburg. If it could be shown that she 
was dead, part of the estate would go to several charities and 
part to me. 

I found it a difficult matter to obtain any clue to the 
whereabouts of Mary Miller, and, after some well-nigh useless 
correspondence with a firm of Pittsburg detectives, I started 
for that city to conduct the inquiry in person. To guide me 
in my search I took a great part of the captain’s letters and 
papers with me. Among the latter I found a clipping, taken 
from the Scranton Sar, and evidently inspired by the captain, 
stating that ‘‘ Thomas Burke, treasurer of the Miners’ Accident 
Fund of Carbondale, had disappeared, with $232 belonging to 
the society.” After ten days of unavailing inquiry at Pittsburg, 
I secured evidence that Mary Miller had died in an almshouse 
some miles from the city. This accomplished, I returned to 
Carbondale. 

It was Lawyer Murray who first told me of the mystery 
of Shaft No. 6. He called on me shortly after my return 
from Pittsburg, and took the depositions and other papers I 
had obtained to prove the death of Miss Miller. When he 
was about to leave me he said, with a half-smile: 

“I suppose you heard the ridiculous story that some of the 
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miners circulated, about having seen the captain’s ghost in the 
workings under the old shaft?” 

I said that I had heard nothing of it, and he gave me the 
particulars as he had learned them. Ordinarily a story of this 
kind would not have caused me a second thought; but now 
the strange circumstances of the captain’s death, and his vivid 
description of his experience in the mine, came back to me, 
and the miners’ story seemed to confirm as truth what I had 
considered the ravings of a demented man. 

“You are not afraid of ghosts?” said the lawyer, as he 
noticed my abstraction. 

“No,” I said, rather ashamed that I had shown such signs 
of mental perturbation; “not, at least, of imaginary ones.” 

“It’s very likely that it’s. all bosh,” continued Murray. 
“Anything bearing the faintest resemblance to a human being, 
coupled with a little superstition, will make a ghost in a coal 
mine. But dead men tell no tales!” 

He laughed at his sombre joke and departed, but I could 
not dismiss from my mind what he had told me. ‘ Dead men 
tell no tales!” I repeated to myself. Could it be true that 
Captain Galt had seen a dead man standing in the mine near 
the foot of the shaft; a dead man preserved from decay through 
all these years that he might at last bear evidence to the grue- 
some tale of murder? 

The more I thought on the matter the more I became con- 
vinced that the miners had seen, not a ghost but the body of 
Thomas Burke. It was only natural that they should connect 
the supposed apparition with Captain Galt, and say that his 
spirit was haunting the mine that had caused his death. 

That evening I sent for the two persons who were said to 
have seen the apparition. One was a driver boy about eigh- 
teen years of age; the other an experienced and fairly intelli- 
gent miner. Both described accurately the location of the 
quarter of the mine in which they had encountered the sup- 
posed spirit, and both said that it was the figure of a man 
dripping with sulphurous water, and standing near a decayed 
prop. Both said they were certain that it could not have been 
the body of any human being, because the mine had been 
filled with water until the day preceding the disappearance of 
the captain. After considerable urging on my part, and the 
promise of a reward, the miner agreed to guide me to the place. 

Having secured two mine lamps, we immediately set out, and 
to quiet the nervous fears of my companion I told him all that 
I could reveal with safety of my theory regarding the sup- 
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posed mystery. The mine under Shaft No. 6 had been aban. 
doned because the coal was “rusty”—that is, because it con- 
tained an unusually large amount of the sulphur salts of iron, 
Another, though less urgent, reason for its abandonment was 
the fact that pumps were needed to work continuously in or- 
der to prevent it from filling with water. All mine water con- 
tains some of these astringent mineral salts, but the water 
here was almost saturated with them. What he had seen, | 
told him, was, in all likelihood, the body of some unfortunate 
man who had fallen into the shaft, and had become imbedded 
in a thick layer of the sulphur and iron salts that collected in 
the bottom of the mine. The antiseptic and astringent proper- 
ties of these salts had preserved a certain resemblance to hu- 
man likeness in the bedy and prevented it from wholly decay- 
ing. When the mine was pumped dry the body was carried 
with the current of water from the bottom of the shaft toward 
the direction in which the pumps lay. 

But with all my assurances and explanations I could see 
that he did not feel at ease when we entered the mine. Pres- 
ently we came to the wet and slippery chambers of the old 
workings, where the mine water had dyed everything an ochre 
tint. We were now quite near to the baleful spot, and my 
companion refused to go any farther. I went forward alone, lamp 
in hand, and a moment later I stood, shivering with a strange 
terror, and looking at the mute witness to the captain’s guilt. 

The sight was a horrible one. There was just the form of 
a man—a bag of leathery skin and bone wrapped up in tat- 
tered rags, and all covered with the yellow sulphur-slime of the 
mine. It was in an upright position behind an old and fungus- 
covered wooden prop, where the outgoing waters had left it. 
While I looked a portion of the rotten prop gave way and 
the body fell towards me with an almost life-like motion. 
Thoroughly unnerved, I turned and ran, almost forgetting my 
companion in my strange terror. 

When I came out of the mine I lost no time in reporting 
the matter to the proper authorities, although I did not then 
reveal any of the knowledge I had obtained concerning the 
identity of the body with the murdered Thomas Burke. 

But in order that justice may be done to all, and in com- 
pliance with the wish expressed by Captain Galt to me shortly 
before his death, I, Arthur Phillips, have prepared this state- 
ment to be read when I, like the others, shall have passed be- 
yond human judgment. 
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MELCHISEDECH, PRIEST AND KING. 


A STUDY OF GENESIS xiv. 78. 


BY REV. WARD HUNT JOHNSON, C.S.P. 


®HREE times in the narrative of the Scriptures, 

three times only during the thousands of years 

covered by the biblical history, is there allusion 

made to a certain man, and yet it is safe to 

- say that no other whose name occurs in the 

sacred books has given rise to so much question or comment. 

This man is Melchisedech, King of Salem, Priest of the Most 
High God. 

As Abram returns weary and worn from the battle the 
aged Melchisedech meets and blesses him in the name of God, 
and, as a priest, brings forth an oblation of bread and wine. 
No more is told of him; he is not spoken of before, and after 
this he falls back into the shadow whence he came. 

A thousand years pass; then the writer of the rogth Psalm, 
in a burst of prophecy concerning the great King who is to 
come, cries out “ Thou art a priest for ever after the order ’’— 
or, more literally, after the manner, of Melchisedech. 

Again comes silence and another thousand years. Once 
more, and for the last time in the Bible, Melchisedech’s name 
is uttered; now the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
cites him as a figure of Christ, since he is, like the Son of God, 
alone, unique, having neither beginning of life nor end of days. 

This is all there is about Melchisedech, and yet there is 
scarcely one of the Fathers, there is not a single theologian, 
who has not spoken of him; there is almost no strange opinion 
concerning him which has not had supporters; Jews and Chris- 
tians alike have disputed about him; grotesque sects from the 
very beginning of Christianity have claimed him as their head 

Who ishe? What is he? That is the first question; then 
What do the Fathers say of him? Howis hea type of Christ? 
and, finally, What is the exegesis of the Scripture passages 
wherein his name is found? 


WHO WAS MELCHISEDECH ? 


To the. first question, “Who was Melchisedech?” the an- 
swers given by commentators and theologians are many and 


. 
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curious. There was, in the early church, a strong tendency to 
believe that Melchisedech was more than man—that at least 
he possessed an angelic nature. Some even went so far as to 
say that he was a theophany of the Holy Ghost; others con- 
tended that he was the Logos in a human appearance, and St, 
Ambrose seems to have looked upon this last idea with favor. 
“* Melchisedech,” he says,* “was king of justice; he was also 
priest of the Most High God. What King of Justice is also 
priest of God save he of whom it is said, ‘Thou art a priest 
for ever’; that is, the Son of God, priest of the Father who 
through his own body reconciled the Father to our sins?” 

A large number of lesser writers than St. Ambrose held 
this view, which does not appear ever to have been formally 
condemned, as was the preceding, for the objections against a 
theophany in human form of the Logos would seem not to hold 
when it was a question of the third person of the blessed Trinity. 

Speaking of St. Ambrose, he gives it as a Jewish belief 
that Melchisedech was an angel. This, St. Jerome says, was 
held also by Origen and Origen’s disciple, Didymus, who, he 
observes, employ the same arguments as do those that identify 
Melchisedech with the Holy Ghost.t+ 

The common view at that time, however, maintained that 
Melchisedech was a man. According to St. Jerome,t the Jews 
held this, saying that he was the son of Sem, and that he 
lived until the time of Isaac; that he exercised the priesthoed, 
which was held by the first-born sons of Noe’s family until its 
transference to Aaron. 

On the same lines is the view of Ephraem Syrus,§ who 
gives Melchisedech’s life with some particularity. According 
to him Melchisedech was not the son of, but was Sem himself. 
He was the ancestor of fourteen tribes, and with his sons lived 
in Arabia, “‘ separating like a wall the chosen people from the 
race of Cham.” He held the priesthood from Noe. Moreover, 
his life was prolonged until the time of Esau, and it was he 
from whom Rebecca learned of the twa sons she was to bear 
when “she went to consult the Lord” (Gen. xxv. 22). This 
seems possible to St. Augustine.| “ How did she receive an 
answer?” he asks. “ Perhaps it was from a dream, or was 
Melchisedech still alive? whose excellency was such that some 
have doubted whether he was man or angel; or were there 
men through whom God could be consulted?” etc. 


* De Abr., lib. i cap 3, § 16. + Ep. ad Evangel., lib Ixxiii. §§ 2, 3, 5. 
t¢ Lib. Heb. quest. in Gen., xiv. 18. §In Gen, cap. xiv. | Quest. in Hept., lib. i. 72. 
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The identification with Sem himself Jerome gives in his 
Epistle to Evangelus as being also held by some Jews. He 
shows that in Abram’s time Melchisedech had reached the 
age of 390, which was not impossible at that period of the 
world, and, with the other writers, he attributes the priest- 
hood to Noe’s sons. This, in fact, he says was their birth- 
right, and it was this which Esau sold. The Samaritans like- 
wise believed that Melchisedech was Sem, says Epiphanius * 
in his work against Heretics, “in which belief,” he subjoins, 
“they are plainly ridiculous.” If the writer of this article 
might venture an opinion, this agreement among the Jews 
seems to show a very ancient tradition, at least, though whether 
it be true or not is a question. Yet there would be a striking 
propriety in the King of Salem, the last of the older dispensa- 
tion who had kept the faith of God untainted, and who now, 
meeting Abram at the moment of the patriarch’s great victory, 
hands over to him, the representative of the new dispensation, 
the blessing of the Most High God. Just as St. John the 
Baptist points to our Lord as he for whom he has prepared 
the way, he in whom all promises find their fulfilment, so 
Melchisedech gives Abram God’s blessing, shows him the 
figure of the new sacrifice, and then withdraws into the shadow 
{for his work is done), saying, with St. John, “He must in- 
crease, but I must decrease.” 

Epiphanius gives another Jewish opinion, vouched for by 
St. Chrysostom in his homily,t that Melchisedech was born of 
fornication, and hence is said to be “without father.’”’ No 
Jewish authority has been found for this statement; but if 
Epiphanius had any, the story would seem to be a late one, 
put forth after Melchisedech began to assume theologic im- 
portance as a type of our Lord’s eucharistic priesthood. 

Yet another account of Melchisedech given by Epiphanius 
in this same book attributes to him a father—and no less a 
father than Hercules. Hercules, it appears, married the Syrian 
goddess Astaroth, and the two, being in great poverty, retired 
to Sabe, or Salem, where one may suppose living was cheap, 
and here their son Melchisedech was born. This view, the 
reader will notice, not only gives Melchisedech parents, but 
nobly supplies the lack of genealogy whereof St. Paul speaks. 

St. Jerome, in the epistle quoted, makes no such bold flight 
as this. Some have supposed, he writes, that Melchisedech 
was of the ancient inhabitants of Palestine—a Chanaanite, in 


* Lib. ii. tom. i. Hzres., lv. + Hom. in Melch., § 3. 


. 
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fact—and that this was held by Hippolytus, Eusebius of 
Cesarea, Emisenus, Apollinaris, and Eustathius. To which list 
may be added Theodoret * and Philaster,t who avers that by 
the holiness of his life Melchisedech merited that God should 
reveal his mysteries to him. St. Ignatius{ shows an even 
more intimate knowledge of Melchisedech’s piety, for he says 
that the King of Salem had bound himself under a vow of 
virginity. 

There is nothing strange, St. Jerome goes on to say, “in 
the fact of Melchisedech, though a Chanaanite, being a priest, 
for Abel and Henoch and Noe pleased God and offered victims, 
and so did Job himself, as is said in his book, and yet he was 
not. of the stock of Levi, but of Esau. Melchisedech was a 
type of Christ in the same way as was Noe and Samson.” 


ROMANCE SPINS THE THREAD OF ITS STORY. 


Among the notices of Melchisedech there exists one most 
peculiar document. This is a life of the priest-king purporting 
to have been written by St. Athanasius and found in his 
collected works. But as a matter of fact it is considerably 
later than his time, for the Council of Nice is spoken of in the 
essay as an event of the quite distant past. What the story 
really is, is one of that class of religious romances which at 
various periods have been put together on a slight frame-work 
of fact, and which were never taken literally by those for 
whom they were originally written, but were accepted for just 
what they were, as pious novels, 

The story begins in the regular way, “once upon a time.” 
Once upon a time there lived a king, Melchi, and his wife, 
Salem, who were the parents of two sons, Melchi and Melchise- 
dech. The king was “a gentile, idolatrous, impure,” and one 
day, desiring to offer sacrifice, he sent Melchisedech to bring 
him a lamb. As Melchisedech was proceeding on the errand 
he looked up to the sky, and seeing the sun, declared ‘“ Whc- 
ever made the sun and the heavens and the stars and the 
earth—to him men ought to sacrifice, for he is clearly above 
them.” 

So he determines not to bring a victim to his father, and 
returns home empty-handed. Upon this the king is exceeding- 
ly wroth and swears that now he will sacrifice either Melchise- 
dech or his brother. At the queen’s suggestion lots are cast, 
and the lot falls on Melchi. Great preparations are immediately 

* In Gen., lxiv. + De Heres., 120. t Ep. 4 ad Philadelph. 
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made; the neighbors join in, and fifty-three boys are contri- 
buted by the fathers and three hundred girls by their mothers, 
who are all to be slain with Melchi. “ Do you not weep for 
your brother?” asks Salem of her surviving son. But Melchise- 
dech has no time to weep, for he is busy getting ready to 
depart. He flees and arrives at Mount Thabor. There he 
prays to God: “ Hear me now in this hour, and command 
that all who are present at this sacrifice may be swallowed up 
in hell,” 

Upon this the earth opens and the entire city disappears. 
‘“ Neither man nor beast nor altar nor temple nor any creature,” 
says the narrator, “was left in the place.” 

Melchisedech now lived in the thick woods of the moun- 
tains for seven years, “his food berries; his drink the dew 
which he lapped up.” He lives there, the author says, “ naked ; 
his hair: grew down to his middle, his nails became an ell in 
length, and his back became hard as the shell of a tortoise.” 

At the end of seven years Abram hears a voice bidding him 
to go and seek “the man of God’’; so he saddles his ass and 
makes his way to Melchisedech. Arrived at the place, he 
calls, “Man of God, come forth!” and Melchisedech appears, 
The patriarch is, not unnaturally, somewhat alarmed at the 
solitary’s appearance. But Melchisedech reassures him, and the 
voice bids Abram to cut Melchisedech’s nails and shave him. 
When these toilet operations have been concluded Melchisedech 
anoints Abram with oil and gives him his name, Abraham. 
The voice again speaks, saying that since all Melchisedech’s 
family have perished, he shall be henceforth said to be with- 
out father, without mother, without genealogy. “I have loved 
him,” the voice goes on, “as a beloved son because he hath 
kept my precepts and shall keep them for ever.’ 

When Abram returned from the slaughter of the kings 
Melchisedech met him and gave him to drink of a chalice of 
wine, “in which he had put secretly a particle of bread, 
whence,” the narrator says, “the chalice is called Jdoukakraton 
until now. In this way is he like the Son of God, though not 
according to grace. And this is the first type of our Saviour’s 
bloodless oblation when Melchisedech bore the holy offering; 
wherefore it is said, ‘Thou art a priest for ever after the 
order of Melchisedech’; and he gave it to Abram and his 
318 men.” 

The story ends with the following words: “Just as many 
holy fathers were once found in Nicza who established the right 
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faith, and their number was 318 holy bishops, like in number 
to Abram’s 318 men. Glory be to God now and for ever.” 


HERESIES ABOUT THE KING OF SALEM. 


I said in the beginning that the tendency to give Melchise- 
dech a supernatural origin had caused some to declare that 
he was the Holy Ghost. Such an opinion, of course, was 
wholly unorthodox, and it is not surprising to find that it 
landed its supporters in formal heresy. The doctrine, indeed, 
became the basis of a group of sectarians known, from their 
peculiar teaching, as Melchisedechians. Tertullian* says that 
the sect was founded by Theodotus, the money-changer, who 
was the disciple of another Theodotus of Byzantium. This 
latter ¢ had denied Christianity during the persecution under 
Marcus Aurelius, and had been condemned by a synod of the 
Roman Church held during the pontificate of Telesphorus.} 
His defence was that he had only denied a man, since Jesus 
was the son of Mary. He held, however, according to Origen,§ 
that on Jesus had descended the Christ when he was baptized. 
The Byzantian, according to the same authority, was succeeded 
in the leadership of the sect by the money-changer, and to him 
was due the bringing in of Melchisedech. Melchisedech, 
Theodotus argued, was made like to Christ according to St. 
Paul, and hence, as ‘he was the first in time, he must have 
been the greater. The exact relation, however, which Melchise- 
dech bore to God Theodotus does not seem ever to have 
defined, for he merely said that the King of Salem was “a 
certain power of God.” | 

It remained for Hierax of Egypt to elaborate the heresy 
and to teach that Melchisedech was 'the Holy Ghost, because, 
says Epiphanius, he was made like the Son. Now, as the Son 
is in the image of the Father, so there is none in the image 
of the Son but the Spirit, and Scriptures tell of no other 
“like to the Son” except Melchisedech. 

This is the form of the heresy as it was met by St. Jerome 
and St. Chrysostom, the last of whom devoted a homily to 
setting forth the faith of the church. 

But besides the belief in Melchisedech very little else is 
known of the sect, yet it appears, as time went on, to have 
adopted the ascetic practices of the Gnostics. St. John of 
Damascus notices these schismatics as existing in his age. 


* De prescript., 53. + Blunt, Dictionary of Heresies. t Harduin, t. v..1494 D. 
§ Contra Heres., lib. vii. 35 seq. | Hippolytus, lib. viii. c. 24. | De Heres., 55. 
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They refer everything to Melchisedech’s name, he writes. 
They observe the Sabbath and practise circumcision ; baptism 
they postpone until late in life—though this in the early ages 
of the church could hardly be termed a distinctive custom—and 
toward those who leave the sect to become Catholics they 
manifest a great indignation, even going so far as to anathema- 
tize them. These same men, he continues, were sometimes 
called Athigganoi because they would not suffer themselves to 
be touched by persons of any other religious belief, since such 
touch, they said, was defiling. 

After the age of the Damascene the sect appears to have 
fallen into obscurity, nor is it heard of again until the six- 
teenth century, when an anonymous leader revived it in a 
modified form. This man founded his teaching upon I. Cor. 
xv. 46: “ The first man was of the earth, earthy; the second 
man of heaven, heavenly.’”’ Melchisedech is not of the earth, 
for he was like the Son of God, who is from heaven; there- 
fore he is a being wholly supernatural. He was created before 
Adam; as it is written, Before the morning star have I be- 
gotten thee. If Melchisedech is made like Christ, it follows 
that Christ, before he assumed flesh, had a celestial body too; 
indeed it is to this that his words allude, ‘“‘ before Abraham 
was, I am.” 

Such was the new opinion set forth and confuted at length 
by Petavius,* which he calls “a barbarous and stinking opinion 
that has been brought to light while we have been working.” 

Finally, the last author of any note to publish views on 
Melchisedech was Pierre Cunzus, a professor of the Univer- 
sity of Leyden, who in the seventeenth century wrote a work 
on the Hebrew Republic, wherein he maintained that Melchise- 
dech was the Logos, the Son of God.’ He was answered by 
many philosophers and theologians, among the first by Christo- 
pher Schlegel.t With this man the wild and extraordinary 
heresy seems to have come to an end; at least after his time 
nothing more is heard of it from any writer of note. 


THE TEACHING OF THE JEWS. 


It remains to say a little as to Jewish opinion concerning 
Melchisedech. This seems to be stated correctly by Fathers 
and theologians—at least so far as his being Sem and the son 
of Noe—for as to Epiphanius’ idea, that he was born of forni- 
cation, there is, as was said before, no Jewish authority. On 

* De op. sex die, lib. i. c. iv. 3. + Migne, Dict. Theo , t. iii.; Dict. Heres., t. ii. 

YOu. LXXIIL—13 
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the other hand, there is an abundance of authority in regard 
to his Noachic origin. Both the Targums of Jonathan and 
Jerusalem so call him, as do Raschius in his commentary on 
the passage in Genesis, and R. Eliezar* and Abarbanel. The 
last says: “For a long time our doctors have called Mel- 
chisedech Sem, the son of Noe,” while Jonathan ben Uzziel 
writes: “ . . . the king of justice, that is, the son of Noe, 
Sem, who met and brought forth bread and wine to Abram, 
and at the same time was ministering to God Most High.” + 


THE EXEGESIS OF GENESIS XIV. 18. 


Going on now to the exegesis of the passage in Genesis 
xiv. 18, we find that these words have been made the basis of 
an argument by theologians as to our Lord’s_ eucharistic 
priesthood. Now, such an argument can take two forms: 
either exegetical, depending for its value on the traditionary 
interpretation of the Fathers, or grammatical, depending simply 
on the words of the text. Let us take the latter argument 
first. Here there are two points: a, the meaning of the verb 
translated ‘“‘brought forth,” and 4, the meaning of the noun 
“priest.” As to a, the verb used in the Vulgate is proferre, 
which in meaning is inconclusive, and the word used by the 
translators of the LXX. is equally colorless. The Hebrew verb, 
which we can transliterate as Y Z A, may mean “bring forth 
for sacrifice,”” says Hummelauer zz /oco, but not necessarily. 
The clearest instance of its use with this meaning is Judges vi. 
18, 19. Here Gedeon is visited by an angel, and he says: 
“Depart not, I pray you, until I come unto thee, and dring 
forth my meat-offering and set it before thee, . . . and 
Gedeon brought it out and presented it.” In this passage is a 
use paralleled to that of Genesis, for the offering of Gedeon 
is brought forth, just as was Melchisedech’s, for the purpose of 
sacrifice. 

On the other hand, it is contended that there are Hebrew 
words, perfectly unambiguous, signifying to sacrifice, and that 
if here such an act were meant one of them would be used. 
This party maintains that refreshment of warriors and travellers 
was a well-known religious duty of the Hebrews. So in Judges 
viii., Gedeon destroys those who refused him food when pur- 
suing his enemies. So the Moabites and Ammonites are re- 
fused entrance to the congregation of Israel (Deut. xxiii. 3-4), 
“because they met you not with bread and water on the way 


* In Pirke viii. p. 8, I. + Thesaur, Sac., t. iii. 142; t. xx. p. 293. 
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when yoy came out of the land of Egypt.” This is Philo’s in- 
terpretation of the passage. He says* that Melchisedech en- 
tertains Abram, giving the bread which Ammon and Moab 
were not willing to give. Nor has Josephus anything other to 
offer: + ‘‘ Melchisedech furnished Abram and his army enter- 
tainment and a sufficiency of necessities.” 

On the whole nothing decisive can be made out of this 
word, and so Hummelauer says that, with Lamy, he is willing 
to concede that the Hebrew verb does not prove sacrifice 
alone (comment. zz /oco). But about the word priest Hummel- 
auer says: “To deny that cohen means priest is trifling, and 
does not meet the approval even of the rationalists.” Although 
the etymology is uncertain, it probably comes from a root 
“to go between,” and the writers of the LXX. had no doubt 
of its sacerdotal meaning, since they render it by a perfectly 
plain term—one who does holy things, 7.¢., offers sacrifice. 

There are, Hummelauer goes on to say, three exegeses of 
the passage in Genesis: First, the usual Protestant one, which 
is that of Josephus, and also has Cajetan’s approval, that 
Melchisedech simply sets a meal. before Abram and his men; 
second, the usual Catholic interpretation, that at Abram’s re- 
quest Melchisedech offers a sacrifice of bread and wine and is 
paid by the tithes—an indubitable interpretation, Hummelauer 
holds, to one who knows the customs of the East; and third, 
an explanation of St. Ambrose, that there is a sacrifice fol- 
lowed by a sacrificial meal. 

The last would seem the best and most fitting explanation. 
It is one, too, which in its mystical sense touches the life of 
every man. For we, like Abram, war with dark, unknown 
foes—mysterious forces of evil—the prince of the powers of 
the air, and we come back wearied out from the victory. 
From our enemies we will take nothing nor will we share their 
evil riches.t Yet we need food; we need strength. And then, 
as we go wearily along, One meets us who is both Priest and 
King—King of Righteousness and Eternal Priest. He sacri- 
fices for us bread and wine, which is yet his body and blood ; 
he feeds us with the sacrifice, and so strengthened are we with 
that heavenly food that we feel fatigue no more. We become 
ready for a new strife, another struggle, another victory; 
yes, in the strength of it we can go to the end, even to the 
mount of God. 

* De leg. alleg., iii. 25. t Ant., i. 10, 2. 
} St. Cyril Alex., Glaphyr. in Gen., lib. ii. § 9 seq. 


oe 
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A STRIKING FIGURE OF OUR LORD. 


The Fathers and theologians see in Melchisedech a striking 
figure of our Lord, and almost all of them mention it; but 
Eusebius and Bellarmine seem to have worked out the type 
more carefully, more elaborately than have others. 

Melchisedech, they say, had no predecessor in his priest- 
hood, and no follower; he is alone; he appears for a space on 
earth and then departs for ever. So with Christ: he succeeds 
none; none comes after him; he is seen and then disappears.* 

Melchisedech was of no priestly family. No man had part 
in his consecration; he was made a priest by God. Christ, too, 
from God alone derives his priesthood;+ he was not ordained 
by Aaronic rite, nor was his head anointed with the oil of the 
sanctuary, and yet hath God anointed him with the oil of 
gladness above his fellows. 

No bulls nor goats did Melchisedech offer to God, but 
bread and wine; and this he offered, taught long before by 
the Holy Ghost, as an image of that future § when our Saviour, 
and in the same way his priests after him, should exercise 
their office among all gentiles, and represent in the same ele- 
ments the mysteries of his body and his blood. So in Mel- 
chisedech’s priesthood appears that sacrifice which Christians 
throughout the world now offer unto God.| In this way, says 
St. Jerome,§ is our ministry signified, which consists not, as 
Aaron’s, in the slaughter of beasts, but in the offering of an 
unbloody victim. 

Yet again, Melchisedech is without father, without mother, 
without genealogy. Even so our Lord on earth had no father; 
nor yet in heaven, in his divine nature, has he a mother; 
whence Isaias says, ‘‘ Who shall declare his genealogy?” ** 

A stranger was Melchisedech, uncircumcised, a priest of the 
gentiles. Behold our Priest! a stranger to the race, a priest 
not to the Jews only but to the world, since for all his sacri- 
fice is made;++ not bound to one tabernacle or temple, but 
over the whole earth Christ’s priesthood is exercised from the 
rising of the sun until its going down. tt 

The union of royalty and priesthood in our Lord, which be- 
came manifest to men after his resurrection, is still another 
likeness between Christ and the priest-king of Salem. In his 


* Eusebius, demon. Evang., lib. v. 3. + Bellarmine, de Sac. Euch., lib. v. c. 6. 
St. Jerome, Ep. ad Evang. § St. Chrysos., hom. in Melch. 

| St. Aug., De Civit. Dei, lib. xvi. c. 22. | St. Jerome, Heb. quest. in Gen. xiv. 18. 

** St. Chrysos., ibidem. ++ Euseb., ibid, tt Bellarm., ibid. 
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great day of rising, when our Lord triumphed as king and 
conqueror of death and hell, when by that resurrection he is 
declared even as man to be the Son of God with power 
(Rom. i. 4), then too is his priesthood revealed. Then, says 
Tertullian,* was he clothed in the vestment of the pontiff, 
being called for ever priest of the Father, Then it was 
that ‘God, who has begotten him into the full glory of the 
royal power, makes him a priest with a priesthood inseparable 
from his kingship—a priest after the order of Melchisedech.”’+ 

But this same priesthood, then first openly exercised “on _ 
the day of perfection,”’{ was his before the morning star; it is 
eternal, and as a priest he must have somewhat to offer, and 
that offering must be, like himself, eternal, without beginning 
and without end.§ 

There was, before creation, his offering in will of himself to 
the Father; but what of his offering in time? Christ’s sacrifice 
upon the cross began and ended; it is done. Where is his 
sacrifice, then, extending throughout all the age of man? That 
is his body and his blood. Christ was slain in every victim of 
the Law, he sacrificed in the person of every priest. How 
much more now, in virtue of the cross actually accomplished, 
must he exercise his priesthood until the world shall end? So 
has the Father named him and consecrated him a priest after 
the order of Melchisedech, one who offers bread and wine. 
Here he is the victim; here he is the priest. But further, his 
priesthood lasts for ever in effect. The world shall end, use- 
less time shall run out. Christ’s elect shall all be saved, and 
then the sacrifice of the altar shall be no more; but in heaven 
the grace and glory of it, the thanksgiving for it, shall last 
for ever, and Christ, above his ransomed host, shall still be 
Priest offering the Father a sacrifice of gratitude which shall 
never have an end.| ‘“ For the Law made men priests, who 
had infirmity ; but the word of the oath, which was since the 
Law, the Son who is perfected for ever more” (Heb. vii. 28). 

* Adv. Judzos, c. xiv. + Delitzsch, Ep. to Heb., chap. v. 5, 6. 


St. Cyril Alex., De ador., lib. xi. gor. § Bellarm., Theol., cix. 
| Suarez, in iii, St. Thom., q. xxii. art. 6. 








THE DAHABEAH ON THE NILE. 


A NILE WINTER. 


BY F. M. EDSELAS. 


sO deep and vivid were the impressions of a three 

months’ trip down the Nile, including the return, 

that even after the lapse of time, glancirg over 

Waagssn notes then taken, scenes and events come back 

fsest=eey with the reality of the living picture. And 

though the life and wonders of that country, so passing strange, 

have been again and again related, yet as two persons seldom 

or never focus views alike, it is easy to find things new and 

interesting in the oft-told tale of the oldest civilized nation 

whose history is recorded. Thus may it prove in the sketches 
here made from life. 


Our party numbered only five. Being a family party was 
all the more enjoyable, linked as we were by kindred tastes 
and the intimate association of years, giving us a free and easy 
intercourse. 

It was early in December, after some months of European 
travel, that our steamer’s prow was turned towards the Orient. 
Soon we had our first view of the low, sandy shore of Alexan- 
dria, with its light-house and the minarets of the city in the 
distance, and a summer palace of the Khedive somewhat nearer, 
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This latter building is reproduced again and again in almost 
every town and city worthy of note. 

While waiting outside the bar for a pilot to take us over,a 
number of small boats appear making all haste to reach our 
steamer, but soon two of them distance all the rest and contend 
vigorously for the honor of being first at the goal; no easy 
matter in truth, since wind and wave threaten every moment 
to engulf them. They were obliged to tack continually to hold 
any little advantage gained. Shortly, the occupant in one of the 
boats with a few well-directed strokes outstrips his companion, 
and coming alongside, turbaned and gowned as he is, climbs the 
rope ladder. He is our pilot, and in a few minutes we are 
guided into the harbor, but not to a wharf. Soon we are sur- 
rounded by a crowd of small boats whose occupants, gaily 
dressed and clamorous, fail not to make their wants known. 

Some have come with parties to meet friends on the steamer, 
or with officials to escort a dignitary, clothed with the insignia 
of his authority; others are agents from the hotels, who try 
to convince us that they are sent for our particular party. 
We were wise enough, however, to engage a dragoman in ad- 
vance to meet us here, really the only sure way of being 
properly cared for. 

But in the midst of all this jargon and confusion how are 
we to know who among the motley crowd is the one assigned 
to us? While waiting for information we went through the 
usual ceremonies incident to the advent of custom-house and 
board-of-health officials. Soon a man was-seen ascending the 
gangway bearing the open letter which we had despatched 
some days before to the proprietor of Abbott’s Hotel, thus 
settling our doubts at once, leaving us at liberty to watch the 
dilemmas of others less fortunate, until we were rowed away 
from the brilliant scene. From his dress, our escort would 
have been readily taken for a European, had it not been for 
the inevitable red fez which is always worn even with the turban. 

A few minutes later we reached the custom-house, where 
we left dragoman No. 1, with passports to secure our luggage 
and see it safely through, while, passing into the hands of 
dragoman No. 2, we were placed in a carriage for the hotel. 
En route we had ample opportunity to study the motley crowd 
through which we made our way as best we could., Men, 
women, and children literally swarmed around us, some in 
full dress with rich and flowing robes glittering with gold and 
jewels, and others wearing the very simplest attire of blue and 


. 
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white cotton cloth. Often the men were barefooted, bestriding 
a donkey so small that the rider was forced to hold his legs 
almost at right angles to keep his feet from the ground. 

The women are said to be closely veiled, but not as we use 
the expression. A long cotton garment envelops the whole 
figure, including the head; there is also a pointed piece pass- 
ing across the top, covering the face just below the eyes and 
connected with the head-covering by a hollow brass tube placed 

perpendicularly between the eyes. 
These women were usually mounted 
on donkeys and attended by a sais, 
or donkey-boy, who often goads on 
the poor beast most unmercifully. In- 
deed this seems the chief employ- 
ment of the little Egyptian boys, 
who either attend the carriages or 
run before them to clear the way. 
Very graceful and picturesque they 
look at times, with their embroidered 
vests and full white Turkish trousers, 
contrasted with other lads dirty and 
but half clad; yet even with these 
there is always a certain piquant at- 
tractiveness, of which their rude and 
> simple attire cannot divest them. 
The streets were crowded with 
= booths, stalls, and smal! shops where 
THE RUNNER BEFORE OUR CARRIAGE. eatables, so called, are for sale; but 
with the exception of fruit, none seemed appetizing enough to 
tempt a purchaser. 

The rest of the day was fully occupied in visiting beautiful 
gardens belonging to a palace—indeed so beautiful that one 
could there have dreamed life away, so charming and restful 
was each spot with its shady nooks, its singing birds and {fra- 
grant flowers, brilliant with tropical bloom. The ruins of the 
dead, dead past attracted us not less with their memories of 
the greatness and grandeur that made Egypt unrivalled in arts, 
arms, and science among nations ancient or modern. 

The place once occupied by Pompey’s Pillar and Cleopatra’s 
Needle is in the midst of a forlorn burial ground, where friends 
were weeping and wailing over graves of the departed. Yet 
this very spot must have been the most noted of this once 
famous city, since these obelisks tell us in their Greek and 
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Latin inscriptions that they were erected in front of the 
Cesareum at Alexandria in the eighteenth year of Augustus 
Cesar. 

In all these scenes the uncouth camel came crowding along, 
back and sides laden with bricks and mortar or with dry or 
green fodder; his contemptuous and supercilious expression 
aptly described by Warner. How strangely foreign did all this 
seem; but four months later, on our return, it appeared as 
tame and commonplace as a city at home. 

Noon of the next day found us in Cairo, whither we went 
by rail, having abundant entertainment in watching the fella- 
heen tilling the land in the fashion of centuries ago, thus 
carrying us back to the time when our 
Lord was verily like oneZof these peas- 
ants, among the poor and lowly toiling 
for his daily bread. How realistic, then, 
did that wondrous life appear! The rv- 
dest instruments were still 
used; often only a round 
stick for a plough, pointed 
at the end, shod or not *= 
with iron. To one of these =-- 

a camel and donkey made 
the pair—truly an unequal - 
yoking that! 

Irrigation is carried on 
by canals intersecting the 
country, from which water : 
was dipped in _ baskets. 

Farther on a railway was # 
in course of construction, ~ 
the men, at twenty-five 
cents per day, carrying the ~ 
earth in baskets. 

Adobe houses of the 
country people are render- 
ed quite attractive. They 
are ornamented with turrets 
for the accommodation of 
pigeons, which are raised ee | i 
in large quantities express- ANTIQUE METHODS OF IRRIGATION. 
ly for fertilization. The villages consequently often look 
like fortified towns, to which groves of palm-trees make a 








. 
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beautiful addition. While riding on to the hotel we caught 
our first glimpse of the Pyramids, though hardly able to realize 
the fact in those small, dim points above the horizon, twenty 
miles away. 

Our quarters proved much more comfortable than we had 
dared to hope, being conducted on the European plan, allow- 
ing for some variation. Bed-rooms were passable, but not 
specially restful unless one succeeded in getting safely under 
the mosquito-bar without taking along the brisk—not always— 
little fleas. A man with his fez and wearing a white cotton 
garment answered our call for a femme-de-chambre when one of 
our party stepped into the hall and gave the signal by clap- 
ping hands. We were not altogether unfamiliar with this 
variety of chamber-maid, but the dress and manner of calling 
had been different. 

Cairo had for some time been emulating Paris in the laying 
out of streets, and in the dress of the higher classes; many of 
its narrow, irregular streets giving place to others, raying out 
like a star after the plan of the French capital. Still there is 
enough of the old city to make it look very Eastern to a 
stranger. Then the dress of the women whom we passed in 
their carriages resembles much that of our own full dress for 
evening entertainments: silks of delicate and exquisite shades, 
with white gloves and just the suspicion of a tissue veil across 
the lower part of the face. The style of the dress itself is not 
at all Parisian, reminding one rather of those worn by our 
grandmothers in our younger days. 

The devout Mussulman is loud in invectives against these 
foreign innovations, especially the almost unveiling of females; 
. but the Khedive, with progressive ideas, has a mind of his own, 
and he generally does as he pleases, 

Sunday and Friday are the favorite days for the ladies of 
his court or harem to take their airing; though why I cannot 
say unless because one is the Christian’s, and the other the 
Mohammedan’s day of rest. At other times, when out for a 
drive, we met frequently, as advance couriers, two mounted 
horsemen, before which were two of the barefooted runners 
before mentioned, moving gracefully along, with sticks over 
their shoulders to be used when clearing the way. Then came 
the soldiers, followed by a coupé, in which were invariably 
seated two finely dressed women, evidently willing to see and 
be seen. Not one beautiful face, however, did we meet; deli 
cately beautiful complexions, but no intelligence or nobility of 
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expression. Behind the carriage rode two gaunt, awkward 
black attendants in black coat and trousers, followed by two 
or more soldiers. 

From frequent descriptions given of bazaars in the Orient 
we are familiar with their general aspects; but one who has 
never seen them can hardly realize the narrowness cof the 
streets as we found them in the .old quarter, contrasted with 
our spacious avenues and boulevards. Entering a street means 
continuing on to the terminus or a fortunate corner, for to 
turn around in the main part is out of the question. Then 
the lanes in the goldsmiths’ quarters will hardly admit a 
donkey, unless going for his master who may have a shop 
there. These shops are the queerest imaginable, little more 
than niches in the outer wall of a building; outside of this is 
a narrow platform on which the merchant sits cross-legged, 
smoking his chibouk, sipping coffee, chatting with a friend, or 
bargaining with a customer—the said friend or customer also 
mounting the platform. These goldsmiths are accommodating 
to a fault: if their wares do not suit you, they will make some- 
thing to order out of your own gold, if desired, often melting 
the same and beginning the work before your eyes. Emerging 
from the lane you will find these cupboard shops in the streets 
somewhat larger, while the strangest sights imaginable meet 
you on every hand. Such a motley crowd of bipeds and quad- 
rupeds fill every available space that the woncer is how any 
progress can ever be made. 

Sitting in the carriage one day, while the others had gone 
into a neighboring street, I really feared my eyes would have 
been put out by the fagots projecting from the back and sides 
of a camel crowding closely to me, so that it required all the 
efforts of our sais to keep the animal from pushing against the 
carriage. Imagine, then, a wedding or funeral procession in 
such a place; the poor bride the most pitiful object of all, 
enveloped as she must be in camel’s-hair shawls; so that she 
can neither see nor hardly breathe, plodding her way on foot 
through the wet, muddy streets, her steps guided by two 
friends, while another walking backwards is continually fanning 
the poor bride, over whom a muslin canopy is borne; other 
friends also follow as musicians in attendance and perform on 
most discordant instruments. The victim of all this strange 
parade is meanwhile jostled and hustled about in anything but 
an agreeable manner. 

A funeral seems to have the advantage of being conducted 


. 
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with more respect, though in itself very unique to a stranger, 
The body, in an open coffin borne on the shoulders of men, 
is invariably covered with camel’s-hair shawls, accompanied 
by a procession of both men and women. Little attention is, 
however, paid to it by the passers-by, unless they are 
foreigners. 

One day when out for a drive our coachman suddenly 
sprang from his seat and began lashing most vigorously two - 
men who were quarrelling, and this without himself being con- 
cerned in the matter; but stranger still, the contestants showed 
no resentment, and instead of retaliating, cooled down at 
once. We were told, however, that the result would have been 
far otherwise had we not been English—a general term for 
travellers. As a natural inference, our driver knew his ad- 
vantage, or he would not thus have administered justice. 

The confused babel of 
sounds on the streets is not 
less remarkable than the 
sights; the shrill cries of 
the water-carrier being very 
peculiar, to which is added 
the sound made by striking 
together his two little brass 
cups, to be filled when a 

=, customer appears. This he 

= does from his reservoir, 

formed of the entire skin 

of a pig or goat thrown over 

the shoulder; every part is filled with water, so that it looks 
like a living animal shaking with the motion of the carrier. 

These business streets are kept wet, and matting, or some- 
thing of the kind, is stretched across from roof to roof of the 
bazaars, making them quite cool and shady. Between twelve 
and two o’clock shopping is almost out of the question, that 
being the time for a general siesta. 

In rejuvenating the old city many new and handsome 
edifices have been built. A block going up opposite our 
hotel afforded us much amusement in watching the bricklayers, 
who presented a ludicrous and incongruous appearance in their 
turbans and flowing garments. Climbing a ladder with a full 
hod on the shoulder, and in such a dress, would seem to us a 
difficult feat, but these Egyptians were equal to the occasion. 

The many mosques, with their minarets of various designs, 
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are often fine specimens of architecture; the older ones being 
specially attractive, as they are rich in marbles, mosaics, and 
arabesques. But it is a matter of wonder and regret that 
many through neglect are falling into ruins. They were built 
in most cases to contain the tomb of some sultan, whose 
sepulchre, like the remembrance of his greatness, soon becomes 
a thing of the past; yet even when in ruins a few devotees 
may be seen there at the hours for prayer. Though some are 
kept in repair, yet others worthy of preservation seem sadly 
neglected; this is especially true of the famous mosque of 
Omar, considered one of the most picturesque, and that of 
Touloon, regarded as the most ancient. The old Coptic in- 
scriptions on it add greatly to its interest and value; but alas! 
how has it fallen from its high estate. The immense courts 
and buildings are used for a poor-house; indeed, the visitor 
feels almost in peril of his life from the attacks of beggars 
thronging around him at every step. Their appearance serves 
rather to repel than awaken pity and aid; besides having 
maimed bodies and distorted limbs beyond anything seen else- 
where, they are filthy beyond description. 

Not far from this mosque we saw the real tombs of the 
Mamelukes, simple, square mausoleums, chastely sculptured. 
These same Mamelukes, as we know, were male slaves im- 
ported by the sultan from Circassia in the thirteenth century, 
who formed them into an armed body of guards, for which 
they were admirably adapted. But after a time, like many 
others in their condition before and since, conscious of their 
ability to obtain freedom and power, they rose in a body and 
by force of arms took the government into their own hands, 
holding the military sovereignty until 1517, when it was taken 
from them by Sultan Selim I. But again they gradually made 
their influence felt until it nearly equalled that of the pashas, 
However, the final death-blow was given the Mameluke suprem- 
acy in 1811 by Mohammed Ali, who invited some four hun- 
dred of the officers to a banquet, and then most inhumanly 
massacred the entire band. Since then they have een in 
complete subjection. 

Near their mausoleums may be Seen the tombs of the present 
reigning family, brothers, uncles, and other relatives of the 
Khedive, grouped together with separate domes over each. 
Beneath one was the vault for the wife of the Khedive. Pleas- 
ant enough were these places to visit, light, airy, ard handsome- 
ly carpeted, where, of course, one must enter only after re- 
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moving one’s shoes. Con- 
nected with them are rooms 
where ladies of the court 
come at certain times of 
mourning. 

Mohammed Ali, founder 
of the present dynasty, lies 
alone in a beautiful mosque 
at the Citadel, the most ele- 
vated part of the city. It was 
a real disappointment to find 
that much of the apparently 
rich alabaster so profusely 
used here was only imitation, 
even though there is still some 
of the real article. The place 
has withal a very cheery and 
elegant appearance; bright 
Turkey carpets and rugs with 
myriads of hanging lamps 
add materially to the pleas- 
ing effect. On an elevated 
place in one corner was a 
handsomely ornamented 
screen, enclosing the place set 
apart for the harem, to which 
there was a single private en- 
trance. 

On this same height of 
the Citadel is one of the many 
royal palaces, where Parisian 
damasks figure conspicuously 

with Turkish and Persian carpets, the former decorating the 
marble and alabaster fittings. This palace was built for Moham- 
med Ali, and is now kept up mainly for state ceremonies. Ina 
distant quarter of the city may be seen a fine palace erected for 
Ibrahim Pasha. A portion of it surrounds a large court; in 
the centre is a lagoon, of which that at the Columbian Ex- 
position was very suggestive, the fountains, boats, and pagodas 
all realizing a dream of Eastern life in which flowers, birds, 
and houris had a part. 

The Khedive’s summer palace, as all others visited, had the 
same general appearance, being elegant in rich damasks and 
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velvet hangings. The suite of apartments expressly furnished | 
for the ill-fated Empress Eugénie had the walls and drapery 
in blue tufted satin. 

Yet with all this display of wealth and luxury one always 
feels the great want of that true culture and literary taste to 
be secured only through books and pictures, the masterpieces 
of genius and art. With the exception of a few portraits of 
the Khedive, one of the Prince of Wales, a bust or two of the 
same, and a very beautiful representation in marble of electric- 
ity as applied by Franklin, no statues or pictures were to be 
seen. And yet in the far-away past we know that the Egyp- 
tians were the world’s teachers in art, science, and litera- 
ture. 

What they once were, as we so well know, can be plainly 
read in monuments and temples, obelisks and pyramids, that 
have in ages past and will for ever challenge the world’s 
wonder and admiration. 

The old Coptic churches, some of them older even than 
the mosques already mentioned, though sadly falling into 
decay, show exquisite work in different woods inlaid with 
carvings and stone mosaics. In some of these churches we 
were glad to find reliable traditions of the sojourn of the 
Holy Family during the time of their exile in Egypt, for 
Coptics, and Mohammedans as well, believe in this fact of our 
Lord’s life. And well may the former cherish such tradition 
as sacred, being so closely united with us in faith and liturgy. 

The one great point of divergence is in the rejection by 
the Copts of the dual nature of Jesus Christ; hence their title 
of Monophysites, and their condemnation by the Fourth 
General Council of Chalcedon, under which ban came the same 
errors of Eutyches. We found them constituting about one- 
tenth of the Egyptian population and speaking the Arabic 
language; Mass, however, is celebrated in the old Coptic 
tongue. Their supreme head, the Monophysite Patriarch of 
Alexandria, is chosen from the monks; the other orders of tlie 
clergy being the same as with us. 

There are a few minor differences in their religious observ- 
ances, they having four fasting seasons very strictly observed. 
Lent with them commences nine days earlier than ours, during 
which they abstain from indulgence in eating, drinking, smoking, 
etc. One marked peculiarity in their ritual is the Sacrament of 
Extreme Unction, which is administered each time with that 
of penance, thus healing the diseases of the soul, even though 
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there be none of the body. Circumcision is also practised, 
doubtless as a concession to Mohammedan prejudice. 

As the priests receive little or no support from the church 
under their charge, they are allowed to follow some trade, 
The common people among the Copts seem as miserable as 
the Mohammedans. An ancient feud between the two seems 
to be still preserved, judging by frequent outbreaks and atro. 
cities, even now more terrible than ever. 

The old Egyptian blood appears transmitted to them more 
fully than to any other people; with them, as the surround- 
ing tribes, we find more or less an admixture of negro blood. 
Yet withal it is very difficult to obtain much definite informa- 
tion about these very ancient people, especially regarding their 
home life. It was, however, plainly evident that the status of 
women, whether of high or low estate, varied but little, being 
rather that of a slave or tool for man than companion and 
friend; culture of mind and heart were wholly ignored, and 
their general condition anything but desirable. 


But we are moving on towards the Pyramids, now only 
twelve miles away, and of course one of the great objective 
points of our trip through the Orient. We made two excur- 


sions; one by carriage, the other for a third of the way on 
donkeys, as we desired to take in a larger area than in our 
first visit, when we found the sand too deep and heavy around 
the remains of the famous temples and tombs near the Pyra- 
mids for walking or driving. 

Only one of our party—a lady, too—had the courage to 
make the ascent of Cheops, the greatest of these wondrously 
mysterious structures, and for some time it seemed doubtful if 
she should undertake so perilous a venture; but arrangements 
were finally made and the courageous maiden set forth. 

We found two tribes of Arabs, under different sheiks, claim- 
ing the privilege of escorting travellers through the most noted 
parts of Egypt, all equally clamorous for a “ job,” so that it 
is necessary to be equally persistent in resisting their demands. 
But the young lady of our party who was preparing to ascend 
the great Pyramid, Cheops, proved equal to the occasion. She 
declared there should be only three attendants, and only three 
did she have, though another begged the privilege of carrying 
her shawl, a fifth some water, and still others I hardly know 
what. Thus the quartette finally set forth accompanied by our 
best wishes for a safe and pleasant trip, though not without 
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anxious forebodings as to the result. 
It, however, proved all that could be 
desired. L—— made good her pre- 
vious reputation of being an expert 
climber when she returned in the even- 
ing safe and sound. The effort was 
followed by no serious effect except 
a slight indisposition the next day. 

The ascent was made partly by 
pushing and partly by pulling, step 
by step, in which the guides were 
very efficient. These steps are regu- pumy qRemess orPaca > 
lar projections three or four feet high, 
in regular tiers around the pyramid; indeed, quite a stretch for 
a lady, while gentlemen also require assistance. Originally the 
surface was perfectly smooth, blocks of stone being closely fitted 
in, and then highly -polished; but for the benefit of tourists 
these have given place to the steps already mentioned. 

Notwithstanding special arrangements had been made with 
our dragoman, each time L stopped to rest while taking 
her upward flight the guides improved the occasion to beg for 
backsheesh ; and so persistent did they become in asking that 
had she not been even more positive in declining, they would cer- 
tainly have got the better of her. She gained her point by tell- 
ing them that all had been fixed with Hassan, the dragoman, 
who would pay them well if they did their duty; if not, then—. 
The spokesman finally accepted the inevitable, admitting that 
an appeal to Hassan would make matters rather the worse for 
them, as he would report to the sheik, who would “lick” them, 
as he said. For the rest of the trip all were models of ob- 
sequious civility. 

Arrived at the summit of Cheops the view was indeed novel 
and striking. Imagine the historic Nile with its windings on 
one side; the desert, mighty and limitless as the broad ocean, 
on the other, over which a camel train was making its way ; 
while just below acres upon acres of sepulchres and temples, 
with the Sphinx in the midst, stretching away in the dim dis- 
tance far as the eye could reach. Other pyramids could also be 
seen, two approaching the size of Cheops and two much smaller. 

As a test of agility, an offer of five francs was made by a 
gentleman on the summit with L if one of the Arabs 
would descend their pyramid, cross the desert and ascend 
another in ten minutes. The offer was readily accepted, and 
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the feat accomplished in nine minutes, being the more remark- 
able as there was less foothold than on the Great Pyramid. 
We crawled into some of the tombs, which are roomy at 
the entrance, but being half filled with sand, progress is very 
much impeded; but they seemed well preserved, even remark- 


‘*WE CRAWLED INTO SOME OF THE ToOMBs.” 
ably so, considering that they dated back to the time of Cheops, 
some 3000 B, C. 

But with the vision of all this and similar scenes, and the 
strong, deep impressions that come back again as vividly$ as 
the living picture of yesterday, the mere word description 
seems at best poor and meagre compared with -pen-pictures 
that would fitly describe all that now remains to symbolize the 
grandeur and glory of Egypt’s long-buried past. Words falter 
and fail when the heart is stirred by the strongest emotions to 
its lowest depths. We of the present age, with our boasted 
civilization, seem but as the merest pigmies when broughtzface 
to face with these monuments wrought by giants in the long, 
long ago. 

The pyramid excursion was truly one of the most exciting 
of our excursions; perhaps I should say the most exciting were 
it not that of this we had previously some faint idea, while of 
others we had none. But we must hasten on, only briefly 
sketching one or two points of interest in this most fascinating 
portion of Egypt, or we shall never reach the dahabeah, our 
floating house serving us in our trip on the Nile. 

A few miles from Cairo is Heliopolis, where lived as high- 
priest Jethro, father-in-law of Moses. Aside from this fact, the 
only attraction in such a desolate, barren country was an obe- 
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lisk, being one of two guarding the entrance of an avenue 
leading to the once famous Temple of the Sun. Its mate had 
been removed to Rome, where we had already seen it. Neither 
was as tall or as profusely sculptured as others which came in 
our way; but we were greatly interested in the one still left 
in its original position as being the first whose hieroglyphics 
we had examined. We found some traces of a wall beneath 
the sand, but so little that the obelisk seemed utterly isolated 
from the past as well as the present,—a striking comment upon 
the fallacy of all human greatness. From reliable history we 
know, however, that it must have had surroundings in extent 
and grandeur as a worthy setting to this gem of ancient art 
and genius. 

We failed not to turn aside from the direct route to vener- 
ate the spot made sacred as a resting place for the Holy 
Family during their perilous flight into this land of exile. A 
very, very old sycamore-tree, as tradition tells us, lent them 
its grateful shelter from the burning tropical heat, under which 
we too halted through devotion. What touching and sacred 
memories were not there awakened ! 

While thus strolling about sight-seeing, our dragoman busied 
himself in fitting out our boat with all manner of comforts and 
luxuries for the three months’ voyage on the Nile, tonstantly 
referring every detail, though ever so trifling, to our approval ; 
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in fact there seems a regular competition between these guides, 
each vying with the others for the reputation of excelling 
in serving their patrons. Vainly did we insist that our tastes 
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were few and simple; Mohammed Adli was not to be moved , 
from his determination of doing as he thought best, and I 
must do him the justice to say that no one could have taken 
better care of us in our floating home; but we were equally 
sure that he would have been even more pleased if we had 
been as anxious as he to give dinners, etc.; but as we were 
out for our own pleasure he was forced to submit. 

We went aboard our dahabeah two days before sailing so as 
to become accustomed to our surroundings, and to be sure that 
all needed supplies had been provided. We feared by this 
delay to lose the fair wind just then blowing, but Adli had 
not yet returned from the city, and on Christmas day the 
cause of his detention appeared in a massive cake covered with 
frosting and various curious devices, which he presented with 
such a beaming countenance that we had not the heart to offer a 
word of reproach, impatient as we were to commence our voyage. 

Of course a little description of our “ quarters” will not be 
out of place, at the same time giving a touch of realism to the 
scenes presented. The dahabeah was some seventy-five feet in 
length, its lower deck not more than two or three feet above 
water-line. In the fore part, just behind the bows, stood a sort 
of range; though of a nondescript style, yet of wonderful 
capabilities, judging by the delicious courses brought from it 
by our Arab cook and his assistant—dishes that would have 
done credit to any cook in New York or Boston. Near this 
range our captain had his post of honor, whence orders were 
issued for the benefit of all concerned. Between it and the 
cabin, in the centre of the deck, and hanging across it, was 
an odd-looking lateen sail, triangular in shape, ninety-eight 
feet long, but very narrow at base. For the management of this 
two men were always at hand, to shift instantly, as the sudden 
gusts to which the river is subject frequently do much damage. 

Every portion of the boat was utilized for some purpose, 
even to the floor of the cabin, which being movable, the place 
beneath answered as a storage room, and above the sailors 
sat while rowing on our return trip to Cairo. Pantry, state- 
rooms, and cabin occupied the rest of the boat, the latter being 
in the centre. The after-cabin in the stern was divided into 
sleeping-rooms, besides others for storing trunks, etc. An awn- 
ing over the upper deck made the place serve as sitting-room 
most of the time, alternating with the cabin. The after-part of 
the upper deck railed off answered for the stores of the crew. 
Here their bread, cut in slices, was spread to dry and then 
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‘“We WENT ABOARD OUR DAHABEAH TWO DAYS BEFORE SAILING.” 
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placed in a huge chest. Behind this stood the helmsman manag- 
ing the rudder, near which stretched a mast for a small sail hung 
diagonally, like the large one. These two, spread “ wing to wing” 
to catch the right breeze, gave our craft an odd appearance. 

In going up stream the wind is supposed always to come 
from the north, but unfortunately there is no certainty of this, 
as we often found to our sorrow later on. 

Towed at the stern of our dahabeah were two small boats, 
called feluccas: one for our use when going ashore at some 
point not accessible for the larger craft; the other for the 
accommodation of our live stock, consisting of two or three 
sheep, fowls in crates, and sometimes a calf, that we might 
have a supply of fresh meat renewed from time to time; 
pigeons were also added, being very abundant, although only 
used by the natives for fertilizing purposes, as already mentioned. 

Our crew included the captain, first and second mate, drago- 
man, steward, waiter, and cook, making, with eleven sailors, 
their cook, and a sort of major-domo, twenty persons all told, 
to care for four others. Two more of our home friends had 
at first intended joining us, but this plan did not prove feasible. 
In either case the same number of sailors would have been re- 
quired, as navigation on the Nile is not child’s play, or an 
easy matter. When the wind is not fair in ascending, these 
“marines”? must take a line ashore and tow, or “ track,” as it 
is termed; then, if the wind is not too strong, when descend- 
ing they pull up the boards in the deck, sitting with their 
feet in the hold and row. Yet at times neither of these 
methods proved available, so that for many days at a time we 
were obliged to rest on our oars, tied to the shore, it being 
too difficult to contend with adverse wind and wave; and this 
with not a habitation or any object of interest within sight. 

Another duty of the sailors was to ‘‘ punt,” as it is termed 
—that is to feel their way with long poles when in shallow 
water; then occasionally when we ran aground they were 
obliged to jump into the water and tug long and hard to set 
us adrift again. Besides these duties, they must be ready to 
attend us in making excursions ashore, as protectors from annoy- 
ance of the natives, or to assist when passing over difficult places. 

The operation of baking their own bread was quite an im- 
portant affair, which took place three times during our three 
months’ trip. We were then obliged ‘“‘to tie up” and wait till 
i: was finished. We always stopped at some town where there 
was an oven; they must grind and mix their grain, making all 
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the longer delay. A few genuine modern flour-mills might run 
a profitable business along this portion of the Nile. 

As we were under contract with the Reis at a fixed sum 
per day, it was for his interest to prolong the voyage as much 
as possible; so we did not 
fail to be on the alert, in- 
suring no needless delay in 
the ninety days we had ar- 
ranged as the limit of our 
trip; the contract bound us 
to this period even if ac- 
complished in less time. 

These Arabs who are the 
professional escorts of tour- 
ists have their own ideas 
regarding “the eternal fit- 
ness of things,’’ which one 
may not easily gainsay. 
While arranging our outfit 
the dragoman insisted upon 
being provided with a quan- 
tity of colored lanterns “ to 
make Juminations,” as he 
said, and I think felt ag- 
grieved that he must be 
limited to three hundred; 
but so it was, and these, 
with an American and a 
Turkish flag, completed the list in this line. 

We were justly proud of our Reis and his splendid-looking 
company, though a somewhat motley crew in dress, size. 
figure, and feature; but for that all the more picturesque, 
Whether turbaned in white or red, capped in drab or blue, 
gowned in varied styles and hues—though not always gowned, 
but never without their full trousers of blue or white cotton— 
all in all, I would not have exchanged them for any other 
crew on the river; though one lady whom we met expressly 
conditioned that her “ bronze statuary,” as she termed it, should 
be handsome and fine singers. 


““Our CREW INCLUDED THE CAPTAIN.” 
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A POET FOR THE WINTER EVENING. 
BY ENEAS B. GOODWIN. 


SOME books seem to have been written for the 
long winter evenings when the grate fire is 
burning brightly in the library, and the shaded 
lamp throws a soft light upon the rows of books 

foe lining the walls. The wind outside whistling 
rend the corner of the house, and carrying the snow against 
the window-pane, makes the stillness of the study more im- 
pressive, and the curling smoke rising from the flames on the 
hearth takes on shapes familiar and strange, and leads the 
mind into a meditative mood. Into the memory then come 
again scenes and lines from experiences of a day and a life- 
time, or from books laid aside for awhile. In such a mood it 
is difficult to follow the thoughts of the great masters. The 
melody of their verse or prose may strike upon the mind’s ear 
like— 

“Sweet music here that softer falls 

Than petals from blown roses on the grass”; 


but the very sweetness of the tone will cause the book to be 
closed, and send the mind wandering in the realms of fancy. 
The classic writers of literature—Dante, Shakspere, Goethe— 
even in their lightest lines convey here and there a thought 
too intense for the imagination only to develop, and too real 
and serious to form the subject of a winter evening’s dreamy 
meditation. They are fitter for the early morning when the 
bright light of day, and the sounds of life and work, indicate 
the realness of things around, rather than for the hours when 
work is done, and the darkness and the stillness invite repose 
of body and mind. 

The Zssays of Elia is a book for the lamp and hearth in 
the winter-time, and My Study Fire, by Hamilton Wright 
Mabie, is another. Mr. Ainger, in his introduction to the 
Essays of Elia, says that a “ feature of Lamb’s style is its 
allusiveness, One feels rather than recognizes that a phrase, 
or idiom, or turn of expression, is an echo of something that 
one has heard or read before.” It is this allusiveness and 
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echo of what one has heard or read that make the Essays such 
pleasant reading. A few lines will often bring into the mem- 
ory recollections of pages of the old black-letter books, of 
quaint words of wisdom from good Sir Thomas Browne, and 
scenes from the Elizabethan dramatists, that will make the 
mind build up whole periods in early English literature, and 
meditate on the wisdom of the past, or see in imagination the 
old stage life of Ben Jonson, and Shakspere, and Webster. 
The style of Lamb, quaint, subtly humorous, reminiscent, and, 
as Walter Pater said, “informing a little, chiefly in a retro- 
spectivé»manner, but in no way concerned with the turning of 
the tides of the great world,” makes him one of the most sug- 
gestive writers on the little things of life. And the story of 
Lamb’s own life, so unselfish, kind, and sad, becomes a fitting 
subject for quiet thought when the fire burns low and the 
embers on the hearth grow cold. As Mr. Ainger said of his 
style so may be said of his life-history, that it leaves an 
aroma like the perfume of faded rose-leaves in a china jar. 
Although Mr. Mabie’s book is very different from the 
Essays of Elia, yet it is also a book for the winter evenings. 
It seems to have been written in a great arm-chair by the light 
of the study fire. In it are reflected the gleams of the warm 
flames and the happiness of the modern student’s home. Its 
pages bear the impress of calm contentment, of domestic love, 
and the joy that comes from heart-to-heart talks with those 
bound together by long and intimate fellowship and affection. 
The essays making up the book are on thoughts suggested by 
the passing of the seasons, by the lives of men, and by the 
workings of the mind on the great poems of the past; but the 
charm of the book lies in its delicacy, its homeliness, and 
unconscious manifestation of the personal qualities of the 
writer. The book brings a feeling of delightful companionship 
into the solitude of the study, like the sound of a friend's 
voice ringing in the ears after he has gone. And it is this 
quality, as much as the thoughts contained in it, which makes 
Mr. Mabie’s book most suitable for winter evening reading. 
But prose, however charming and suggestive it may be, 
does not possess the peculiar charm and suggestiveness of 
poetry. The turns of expression required by the meter, the 
rhythmical melody of the verses, the thought only half re- 
vealed, make the imagination more active and the creations 
of the mind more real. Real poetry, moreover—true, serious, 
and, according to the famous saying of Milton, simple, sensu- 
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ous, and impassioned—wields a power over the spiritual and 
physical man that no prose ever can. It enters the soul, and 
thence, like the life-blood flowing from the heart, goes forth: 
penetrating and saturating the whole man. And this power is 
possessed not only by the great poems of the masters, but also 
by every poem that makes for the better development of the in- 
dividual. Such a poem may never appeal to the world; it may 
be like a flower that withers the day it blooms; but if it has made 
one human being better, then for him it is a true poem. The 
simple, sensuous, impassioned qualities of a true poem have, 
moreover, an zsthetic power that no prose can possess. The 
poetry of Keats has such qualities in an eminent degree. 
The world seems more beautiful after reading his poems, a 
delicate fragrance fills the air, and the imagination, if not the 
reason, can grasp the meaning of those famous lines: 


“Beauty is truth, truth beauty—that is all 
Ye know on earth, and all ye need to know.” 


For a winter evening, when the world outside is cold and 
cheerless, poems beautiful, delicate, and suggestive have a 
charm that is half lost in other hours of the day. And when 
these poems are quatrains, little lyrics, and sonnets like those 
of Father Tabb the charm is increased, for the brevity of the 
poems impels the mind to develop the thought and the 
imagery, in order to acquire a mastery of the meaning. 

Father Tabb’s poems have been published for some time, 
but, as an English critic wrote when his Poems first appeared, 
no American poet has shown such skill in delicate forms of 
expression, and in manifesting beautiful thoughts, since the 
days of Sidney Lanier. Delicacy, beauty, and brevity are the 
characteristics of these poems. And along with these char- 
acteristics is a suggestiveness which, like the perfume of a flower 
in a crowded room, leads the mind out into the warm sunshine, 
and the fair fields, and to the great moral truths behind all. 
Nature and the lessons contained in the flower, and field, and 
singing bird are the subjects of these charming little poems. 
But it is not Nature in her awful aspects—the aspects so 
vividly portrayed by the old Hebrew singers—but rather as she 
reveals herself here and there through a ray of sunlight. It is 
the fleeting phases of nature, the passing cloud, the summer 
wind, and the flash of the humming-bird through the fowers, 
that these poems reflect. 

In this kind of poetry the mind receives a suggestion that 
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enables it to build up for itself a more lengthy poem. Thus 
on a winter’s evening the poem “To a Rose” brings back 
memories sweet as the perfume of the flower itself. The flames 
on the hearth fashion themselves into petals delicate and 
swiftly fading; and the hand unconsciously takes down some 
book closed long ago, and turning over the pages takes from 
between them a flower faded and frail, and crumbling into 
dust by being lifted from its long-time resting-place. The 
scenes and friendly faces of youth come back again, and the 
sound of youthful laughter seems so real that the falling snow 
is heard no more, and the stillness of the study is gone. But 
the withered rose, turning into dry dust at the lightest touch, 
makes the merry faces, and the bright lights, and the warm 
summer breeze fade away, and, as it is put back among the 
leaves of the old book, the words of the poet take on a 
meaning deep, and tender, and personal: 


“Thou hast not toiled, sweet Rose, 
Yet needest rest: 
Softly thy petals close 
Upon thy breast, 
Like folded hands of labor, long oppressed.” 


Thoughts of the years gone by, and of the friends who 
have passed away with them, lead the mind to meditate on the 
transitory nature of earthly happiness. The leaping flames 
seem to contain within themselves images of human lives. 
They begin in a vague, shadowy way; then comes the bright 
flashing light that lasts for a little while, and is followed by 
the broken smoke that quickly leaves no trace behind, And 
so it is with human life; there is the unformed, half-uncon- 
scious time of childhood, then come the keen, active years of 
youthful manhood when life is very real and friends are dear, 
and then the days that seem always evenings fast speeding 
into the darkness of the night. For thoughts such as these 
there is a poem that carries the mind into the darkness and 
makes it see the ray of light far in the distance. It is the 
story of a flower striving to reach a dying human flower before 
it fades away from earth: 


“‘T knew she lay above me, 
Where the casement all the night 
Shone, softened with a phosphor glow 
Of sympathetic light, 


. 
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And that her fledgling spirit pure 
Was pluming fast for flight. 


I waited, darkling, till the dawn 
Should touch me into bloom, 
While all my being panted 
To outpour its first perfume: 
When, lo! a paler flower than mine 
Had blossomed in the gloom.” 


The hope of seeing again those whose light has failed does 
indeed make their absence less painful to bear, but now and 
then the old grief will come again and the pain seems as in- 
tense as when first felt. At such times the depth of meaning, 
and the suggestion of a sorrow that cannot cease, contained in 
these lines will cause the book to be closed for awhile, and 
bring back the poignant pangs of a grief old yet deeply 
branded on the memory: 


“Old grief, new tears: 
Deep to deep is calling, 
Life is but a passing cloud 
Whence the rain is falling.” 


The stillness of the study and the soft glow of the lamp 
are favorable for melancholy musings; but the sound of the 
wind, and the snow beating against the windows, and the 
crackling of the fire as a new log is put on, makes one turn 
over the pages of the book to a poem that has the melody 
and rhythm of a happier mood. It is the “‘ Fern Song.” The 
charm in its lines seems to make the falling of the snow change 
into the fast falling drops of a summer shower. Summer skies 
and summer breezes cause the old griefs to depart, and the 
pleasures of the present make the heart feel again those that 
are past. Thoughts even of the warm sunshine, flashing on 
the leaves and dispelling the shadows on the grass, bring back 
the buoyancy and cheerfulness that are half lost in the winter- 
time. The contrast, too, between the thoughts and the cold 
white landscape swept by the winter winds adds to the plea- 
sure of entertaining them. The world after all would be a 
dreary place if there were no shadows on it. They bring out 
the poetry in the commonest life. Unalloyed pleasure is the 
ideal of a child mind. Work and sorrow are the realities of 
life, and it is only after them that idleness and pleasure can 
bring real happiness. In the “Fern Song” the necessity of 
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the cloud sometimes concealing the sunshine is beautifully ex- 
pressed : 


“ Dance to the. beat of the rain, little fern, 
And spread out your palms again, 
And say, ‘Tho’ the sun 
Hath my vesture spun, 
He hath labored, alas! in vain, 
But for the shade 
That the cloud hath made, 
And the gift of the dew and the rain.’ 
Then laugh and upturn 
All your fronds, little fern, 
And rejoice in the beat of the rain.” 


Passing away from care, and coming into the bright light 
of hopefulness again, gives a new impetus to ambition and 
makes success seem nearer. After the rain cloud has melted 
away the sun shines forth warmer and brighter. And here in 
the library after the log has thoroughly ignited, and the mass 
of flame illumines the distant corners of the room, there comes 
the resolution of doing better work on the morrow, and of 
making greater efforts to grasp the phantom-like form of that 
on which are set the heart and brain. Light and cheerfulness 
are most conducive to resoluteness. By means of them the 
object of ambition develops, and the means needed for its 
attainment are more clearly seen. 

Every human life, how humble soever it may be, has some 
ideal toward which it tends, and, in its own way, labors to 
possess. And this ideal, this object of living, is formed, and 
grows, and develops silently, out of acts apparently uncon- 
scious, out of circumstances uncontrollable, out of contact with 
friends, until. at last it is the dominating influence of life. 
There is no known time when it can be said to have begun. 
A word or an action may have started it, but so quiet was its 
growth that it seems to have come ready-made into the mind. 
There is much similarity between the growth of a life-dominat- 
ing ideal and a flower. Both are perfections of nature, and, as 
in all the workings of nature, there is a mysteriousness about 
both. The little seed placed in the ground and carefully 
covered over soon sends forth its tiny shoots, and the begin- 
ning of the rose or the chrysanthemum is seen. But the glory 
of the flower makes only plainer the marvellous mystery it 
contains : 
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“Whence art thou? From what chrysalis 
Of silence hast thou come? 
What thought in thee finds utterance 
Of dateless ages dumb— 
Outspeeding in the distance far 
The herald glances of a star 
As yet unseen.” 


The ideal is the dominating influence on life because it is 
permanent. In this it differs from the whims, fancies, and 
imaginary apparitions that are continually diverting the mind 
from the one object it is destined for. They belong more to 
the time of immaturity, of youthful instability, than. to the 
years when care and the duties of life have taken enthusiasm 
away. But, notwithstanding frequent diversions, the ideal re- 
mains, and the mind comes back to it, and the force impelling 
its attainment never ceases its activity. In this the ideal may 
be called— 

“The blossom thoughts that here within 
The garden of my soul arise, 
Alike unheeding wintry skies; 
Or sun, or rain, or night, or day, 
And never hence to pass away.” 


There is a solemnity in the thought of the permanence of 
the ideal. It is indeed a part of us, made up by our own 
selves; yet so real is it that it seems to be something quite 
distinct from us. Its influence, too, is such as never to leave 
the mind at ease. The struggle to attain it is ceaseless; but it 
is not a struggle in the dark. There is always time to pause, 
to review the efforts made, to measure the distance to success, 
and to meditate upon the actions that were useless and made 
a failure of our work. For the ideal always stands out lumin- 
ously, like a tall pine against the cold gray sky, and stumbling 
to attain it does not make it disappear. Its plainness, how- 
ever, before the mind’s sight now and then brings on sadness. 
It seems to be always moving back just as the hands are about 
to grasp it. Although all the world may think a man _ has 
realized his ideal, yet when the evening of life comes and he 
cannot labor any more, he feels somehow that more should be 
done in order to clasp tightly within his arms the ambition of 
his youth. It is indeed an ideal, a dream thought; but so 
real that many a life has gone out in its pursuit. 

By this time the log on the hearth has begun to crumble 
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away, and here ard there black spots may be seen indicative 
of the smouldering of the fire. The corners of the room have 
become dark again, the titles on the rows of books can scarcely 
be seen now, and even the lamp seems to burn with a softer 
glow. As the silver-tongued clock over the fireplace calls out 
the quarters nearing midnight, and ticks away the minutes that 
return no more, the eye wanders over the pages which contain 
poems that carry the mind beyond time and place, beyond any 
human ideal, into the world of spirit and immaterial thought. 

There is hardly any time of the year when the mind is so 
ready to receive thoughts about the unseen world as during 
the midnight hour of a winter evening. The darkness outside, 
the stillness within (broken only by the sound of the clock 
that seems strangely loud, ard now and then the creaking 
doors that make one shrink back and shudder), are conducive 
to meditations in which the mind divests itself of the things 
that hold it down to earth, and penetrates far into the invisi- 
ble. For it is at midnight that 


“A flood of darkness overwhelms the land ; 
And all that God had planned, 
Of loveliness beneath the noonday skies, 
A dream o’ershadowed lies,” 


It is like a dream, too, that the great event which made holy 
for ever a winter midnight hour comes into the memory. The 
words of the Angels’ song seem to ring out on the stillness of 
the night, not to tell the coming of the Divinity among men 
again, but to say that He is present now as really as He was 
centuries ago. And the angels do not sing alone any more 
while mankind listens wonderingly. The inhabitants of earth 
have taken up the words of the song, and utter them with 
voices strong and trustful, and from hearts filled with confi- 
dence and love. In a poem worthy of the Christmas midnight- 
time Father Tabb brings out the thought of the modern 
Dawn Song: 

“’Tis Christmas night! Again— 
But not from heaven to earth— 
Rings forth the old refrain, 
‘A Saviour’s Birth!’ 
Nay, listen; ’tis below! 
A song that soars above, 
From human hearts aglow 
With heavenly love!” 
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The thought of what has been endured by One who had 
no need to suffer does fill the soul with a love so pure and 
true that it may be called heavenly. In consequence of it 
there comes a quietness over the whole being, and a restfulness 
in the consciousness that that love is returned in an infinite 
degree by One who, infinite Himself, yet so loved men as to 
become one of them. And the thought that, although invisible 
now, He still looks kindly into the heart and silently directs 
the, course of life, adds to the calm that comes over the mind 
in its reflective mood. Things take on a different aspect 
under the light of such a thought. The study seems no longer 
deserted, but it becomes a holy place, a terrible place indeed, 
for it is the house of God. Even the flowers fading in the 
jardinitre on the table have within them the divinity that 
makes the world bloom. As the poet wrote: 


“IT see Thee in the distant blue; 
But in the violet’s dell of dew 
Behold I breathe and touch Thee too.” 


These are only a small number of the thoughts that Father 
Tabb’s poems suggest. All of them in one way or another are 
replete with indications that direct the mind, when in a mus- 
ing mood, to the nobler sides of nature, and to considerations 
of nature’s God. For Father Tabb’s poems are intensely re- 
ligious: not the religion that makes this world dreary and 
ugly, but the religion that sees the beautiful in everything, 
and shows all the fairness to be but a manifestation of the 
beauty of God. There is a lesson, then, in every poem, and 
learning it helps one to understand the mechanism of the tiniest 
insect, the glory of the scented flower, the ideal influencing 
human life, and in a measure the great Being who permeates 
all. Lessons such as these make a winter evening’s meditation 
fruitful, and cause one to forget the cold and the gloom outside, 
and to see again the fair fields, the bright sunshine, and the 
beauty in the humblest life. 
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WORKINGMEN AND LIFE INSURANCE. 


BY THOMAS SCANLON. 


Pees UPPOSE a man at the age of 30 makes up his 
mind to put by $23 a year. If he is a healthy 
man and does not take any undue risks, he will 

™ probably live another 30 years, and in that time 
/ Sey §~=6he would have saved, exclusive of interest, $690. 
But he has only a probability and not a certainty to guide 
him, and consequently he never can tell how much he will be 
worth when he dies. Instead, however, of hoarding up the 
money, let us suppose that he pays it annually to an insurance 
office as a life insurance premium. He is no longer in doubt 
as to what his financial position will be at his death, at least 
approximately. For $23 a year he can take out a policy which 
will be good for $1,000 at death, whenever that event may 
happen. He has thus converted doubt into certainty, fear into 
confidence, shadow into substance. This he has done by sim- 


ply throwing in his lot with a group of others and averaging 
the results. The uncertainty which hangs over the fate of 
individuals tends to vanish when we take large groups into 
consideration, for so Nature has decreed— 


“So careful of the type she seems, 


So careless of the single life.” 
— Tennyson's “ In Memoriam.” 


THE PRESENT CONDITION OF LIFE INSURANCE. 


Life insurance is not more than a couple of centuries old. 
Like navigation and other applied sciences, it has had to start 
with charts which were largely false, and to make its correc- 
tions as it went along. Indeed, the parallel might be carried 
still further, for the perils of the sea are not more dangerous 
than are some of the financial perils associated with insurance 
management. Life insurance, to be safe and to be equitable, 
must be based upon extensive and accurate knowledge of all 
the elements of risk that enter into the undertaking; the risk 
undertaken cannot be accurately measured; it can but be 
approximately predicted, and that only by the closest observa- 
tion of past experience. Nowadays such a vast body of reli- 
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able data touching every conceivable form of risk has been 
accumulated, and the subject has received so much attention 
at the hagds of skilled actuaries, statisticians, and financiers, 
that one may well feel embarrassed at the almost endless 
variety of ways in which those wishing to invest money against 
a given contingency can do so advantageously. For those who 
have the foresight and the means to lay by a certaif{’ sum 
every year there are plenty of excellent offices prepased to 
give handsome terms by way of insurance at death, endow- 
ments, and old-age pensions, with other dainty morsels thrown 
in, such as bonuses, cash dividends, paid-up policies, non-for- 
feiture benefits, etc. What are called the upper and middle 
classes, the mercantile and professional people, and the well- 
to-do tradesmen no longer fight shy of insurance, but appre- 
ciate its aims and are becoming its best customers. While, 
however, it is abundantly clear that the classes who are strong 
enough and intelligent enough to protect themselves are fully 
provided for in the way of life insurance protection, it may 
not be out of place to inquire what has been done towards 
catrying the same facilities into the homes of those—unfortu- 
nately the great bulk of the community—who, without either 
the means or the intelligence which would enable them to take 


advantage of the terms offered to their richer brethren, are all 
the more in need of such facilities from the fact that many of 
them are separated only by a week’s wages from absolute 
want. 


INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE, 


If life insurance was to be spread broadcast among the 
people, there was only one way to do it. The mountain would 
not go to Mahomet; therefore Mahomet must go to the 
mountain. But neither Mahomet nor anybody else will under- 
take the trouble for nothing; consequently the mountain must 
be debited with the expenses of the journey. Stripped of all 
allegory, the position is this: that the dearness of industrial 
life insurance, as compared with ordinary life insurance, arises 
from the fact that the former involves the maintenance of a 
large standing army of collectors who receive the premiums at 
the people’s homes, whereas the latter does not. The term 
“industrial” insurance is well chosen. It means the insurance 
of the industrial classes. Where factories, workshops, furnaces, 
and warehouses spring up rapidly, necessitating the employ- 
ment of a larze number of hands at weekly wages, and where, 
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as in the-modern industrial towns on either side of the Atlantic, 

the temptations to spend money as fast as it is earned are 
difficult to overcome, the need of some social contrivance 
whereby the tide of good resolution could be caught regularly 
at its flood, and the few stray coins washed up (so to speak) — 
by that tide might be collected and in some way made to 
minister to the later inevitable needs of their possessor or his 
family, must have been severely felt. Pauper funerals before 
the introduction of industrial insurance were numerous enough, 
but the contamination of town life and a hand-to-mouth exist- 
ence had not quite quenched the self-respecting spirit of the 
working classes, and accordingly a movement arose among 
them to render themselves independent of pauper burial by 
providing collectively for the inevitable contingency which in- 
dividually they could not face. 

Amongst the more intelligent and public-spirited of the 
~working-classes the movement took the shape of “ benevolent ” 
or “friendly societies,” under such quaint-sounding names as 
“The Ancient Order of Druids,” “The United Order of Buffa- 
loes,” the “ Unity of Oddfellows,” etc. The fantastic nomen- 
clature of those organizations, and the antiquarian pomp and 
symbolism which often was, and is to this day, associated with 
their public functions, may have drawn into their ranks a class 
of persons whom the more prosaic functions of providing for 
sickness and death benefits would not have attracted. Still 
there is no doubt that beneath their ceremony and affectation 
there lay a wealth of useful and laudable work. The idea of 
self-government was fostered ; authority and responsibility went 
together. While all lodges were affiliated to the order, each 
lodge was responsible for its own financial condition, and every 
member of such lodge had a direct interest in preventing the 
order from being cheated and imposed upon. Many such 
societies. are still in existence, and some of them are wealthy 
and flourishing; and even when one of them is found to be 
insolvent it possesses remarkable recuperative powers in the 
loyalty, vigilance, and activity of its members. 


COLLECTING FRIENDLY SOCIETIES. 


But these societies touched only the higher strata of the 
industrial classes. To meet the wants of the other and more 
numerous sections of the working-class population other agen- 
cies had to be called into requisition. A class of organizations 
calling themselves “friendly societies,” but widely different 
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in their practical operation from the orders just mentioned, 
soon made its appearance in answer to the public needs, 
These were the “collecting friendly societies.” The name 
“collecting,” recently stamped upon them by the British 
. Parliament, serves to distinguish them from the friendly so- 
cieties proper. The collecting societies were co-operative in 
form; that is, all members had constitutionally equal rights, 
but in practice the self-interest of the collecting element was 
the dominating motive in the management. The collecting 
societies sent round their representatives from house to house, 
promising to each member not only a fixed amount at death 
for a given premium per week, but in addition a voice in the 
control of the society. They met with a considerable amount 
of success as far as membership was concerned. Their mem- 
bership to-day in the United Kingdom alone probably amounts 
to 4000,000, including a large proportion of juveniles. Hard 
canvassing, stimulated by the anticipation of resultant profit, 
has effected this realization. From the outset, however, it 
might have been clearly seen that these societies rested upon 
a very unsatisfactory footing. It was not likely that people 
who were either so lazy or so thriftless that they required a 
collector to wait upon them every week for their premiums 
would make good use of any powers of self-government with 
which the constitution of their society invested them. And it 
might easily have been foreseen that the powers which the 
members neglected to use would be eagerly seized by the 
dominant collecting factions, and used ty them in their own 
sordid interests. This much is certain: that the self-govern- 
ment theory as applied to these societies has not stood the 
test of experience, and although the British legislature has, 
with the best of intentions, passed various enactments to en- 
courage the members to take a deeper interest in the manage- 
ment of the affairs of their societies, the dangers to solvency 
which arise from the cupidity and ignorance of amateur 
management have been proved to be not less real than those 
which are associated with the rule of a rapacious collecting 
“ ring.” 


THE NEXT COMPETITOR, 


The next competitor to enter the field took the shape of 
the industrial insurance company; an organization managed 
avowedly in the interests of a small body of share-holders, and 
treating its clients as policy-holders only, not as members. 
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Several of these concerns were originally collecting societies, 
the promoters of which, no doubt foreseeing the difficulty of 
‘reconciling theory and practice, wisely abandoned what they 
felt to be untenable ground, and took their stand upon the 
ground of private enterprise pure and simple. From their 
point of view, which events have since largely justified, an 
insurance policy is an absolute contract between two parties, 
and need not be surrounded with a show of benevolence or of 
fraternal spirit, any more than the purchase of a railway ticket 
or of an ounce of tobacco. What the people want, it is con- 
tended, who are not in a position to take up ordinary insur- 
ance, is not the illusory glory of a blind partnership in a con- 
cern that is nominally self-governed, but commercial solvency 
and security. A passenger takes a ferry ticket in order to 
cross the river; he does not want in addition to take a turn 
at the wheel; it would be worse for himself and for every 
other passenger if he did; and in the same way it may be 
urged that the poor insurer only wants absolute security that 
his money shall be safe at death, and not that doubtful kind 
of security which is afforded by unskilled or haphazard 
management. 

Both these methods of insurance have flourished side by 
side in Great Britain for upwards of half a century, and the 
results to-day may fairly be taken as a test of their relative 
suitability to the wants of that country. It is estimated that 
half the population is insured in one or other of these two 
classes of organizations. One industrial company alone, viz., 
the British Prudential, claims to have one-third of the popula- 
tion on its policy roll, leaving one-sixth to be distributed 
amongst all the other companies and collecting societies. -While 
two or three large collecting societies still survive and have a 
tolerably good membership, their success has been in direct pro- 
portion to the fidelity with which they have imitated the methods 
of the industrial companies, which, as we have seen, absorb the 
lion’s share of the business. 

The conditions of life which in England made industrial 
insurance a necessity of the times were no sooner reached 
here than the system appeared and took root. Just as in the 
older country, the business here is mainly in the hands of a few 
large companies. Nor is this the outcome of what in so many 
other spheres of business is recognized as the “ trust” tendency. 
The fact is that in insurance the best results can be reached only 
when operations are conducted on a large scale, for it takes large 
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masses of units to give the law of averages room to work, 
There is nothing in common between the concentrative 
tendency in insurance, which is a permanent condition making 
for safety, and the concentrative tendency which in certain 
other fields of enterprise may proceed from the arbitrary 
manipulation of artificial conditions. There is here no raw 
material to be monopolized. Anything like the Standard Oil 
Company is impossible in the insurance world. There is no 
field more open to competition, and nothing to deter new com- 
petitors from entering beyond the sight of the wreckage of so 
many ambitious offices that have paid with their lives the 
penalty of their want of skill and knowledge. 


INSURANCE ON CHILDREN, 


Although the spread of industrial insurance has been truly 
phenomenal, it must not be supposed that there were not some 
tough battles to be fought before the system was allowed to 
take firm root in this country. Its utility and real beneficence 
were often disputed, and indeed are so still, though by a con- 
stantly dwindling proportion. The practice of insuring children 
for death benefits was a feature that was fiercely assailed, just 
as it was in Great Britain, on the ground that it constituted a 
temptation to bad parents to murder their offspring for the 
sake of the insurance money. Such a wholesale charge reads 
terrible in cold print; yet it has often been made by philan- 
thropic and high-minded men against the masses of their 
countrymen. It only shows how one-eyed such philanthropy is 
liable to become, and how tyrannous a philanthropic govern- 
ment might become in practice. It may have happened in a 
very few rare instances that parents or guardians (?) have de- 
scended to this unnatural level of criminality, owing to corrupt 
social environments; but the masses of the human race, though 
they may hate each other, love their children and care for 
them, and to them insurance is a boon. And if such isolated 
cases have happened, at least some cases have also happened 
where adult persons have been murdered for the sake of the 
insurance money. Yet such cases are not cited as a reason 
for the suppression of adult insurance. A child’s life is pre- 
carious under the best conditions, as insurance offices know to 
their cost, and their own self-interest, independent of philar- 
thropic considerations, is sufficient to dictate the limits—ad- 
mittedly narrow ones—within which child insurance should be 
conducted. It is not the practice of the companies to insure 
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children under 12 years of age for more than what a weekly 
premium of 5 or 10 cents will purchase, and the longer the 
child lives, till adolescence is reached, the more money is paid 
at death. 


INSURANCE COMPANIES AND THE COLORED PEOPLE. 


A mistaken sense of philanthropy has also intruded itself 
into the dealings between insurance offices and their colored 
clients. According to the experience of certain. offices, the 
average black man is not near as good a risk as the average 
white man, and should consequently pay a proportionately 
higher premium for equal benefit. But certain State legisla- 
tures, imbued with the idea of racial equality, and possessing 
more power than knowledge, in relation to the subject in 
hand, passed enactments compelling the offices to give the 
colored policy-holders the same benefits as they gave the white 
people, for an equal premium. This is, from an insurance 
point of view, equivalent to ordering that men who insure at 
60 shall receive the same death benefits for a given premium 
as those who insure at 40 or 50. This placed the offices in a 
serious dilemma. They had either to cease canvassing for 
colored risks altogether, or to continue insuring them knowing 
them to be bad risks, and to let the deficiency which might 
arise in their cases be defrayed by the longer-lived white 
policy-holders. This latter arrangement would, of course, be 
unjust to the white people, and we learn without surprise that 
the former course was the one adopted. ‘ Equal risk equal 
premium” isa good insurance motto, and the wonder is that 
any legislature should so far forget its true province as to 
declare certain things to be equal which have been found by 
actual measurement to be unequal, 

The number of industrial policies now in force in the 
United States is computed to exceed 10,000,000, or less than 
one-seventh of the population according to the last census. 
This is far short of the condition which has been reached in 
Great Britain, where, as we have seen, every second person is 
insured. To attain this result would require an additional 
issue of 27,000,000 policies, so that there is yet ‘ample room 
and verge enough” for the enterprising canvasser. The aver- 
age amount insured by each policy is about $130, enough to 
defray the funeral expenses of the insured and to leave a 
small balance. 
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MAKING INSURANCE POPULAR, 


A prominent British government official once declared that 
insurance canvassers were a necessary evil. In order to prove 
how necessary they are, let us ask how many of those who 
now make provision for their future through insurance com- 
panies and societies would have done so had there been no 
canvassers. Surely an infinitesimal proportion. The British 
government several years ago, through its post-office system, 
tried to make life insurance popular with the masses. It in- 
troduced a scheme whereby any one, at a much cheaper rate 
than the industrial companies offer, could insure his life at the 
nearest post-office,.- by paying his premiums there annually. 
But the whole scheme is a dead-letter, notwithstanding the 
good things that were hoped from its introduction. While 
the big private concern already mentioned adds every year a 
million and a half policy-holders to its list, the post-office adds 
at the rate of a few hundreds. The art of the canvasser and 
the energy begotten of enlightened self-interest has made this 
gigantic difference. ‘‘ Enlightened self-interest” is not a very 
captivating phrase, and as a cure for social ills it has long 
been banished from the reformer’s pharmacopceia. But the 
thing which it signifies is yet capable of much. In the single 
field of life insurance which we are considering it has been 
the means of diverting many million dollars from purposes 
which were useless or harmful to purposes which are praise- 
worthy and honorable. Governments have tried to do the 
same thing and have failed. It is only a conspicuous illustra- 
tion of the broad fact that, given free competition and no 
favor, the interests of all the human race are identical. An 
insurance manager may be only thinking of making his for- 
tune; the idea of saving the nation may never have entered into 
his head. But the world is so constituted that in doing one 
he does the other. I speak, of course, only of fields of enter- 
prise where equality of opportunity is not denied. And as 
there is no field so open and free to all comers as the field of 
life insurance, so I think I can say without fear of contradic- 
tion that the half century just closed has been no less remarka- 
ble for the extraordinary prosperity of insurance offices, and 
the high profits of share-holders, than for the advantageous 
terms enjoyed by policy-holders, and the extent to which their 
requirements are met and provided for by the cffices to which 
they have entrusted their savings. 





THE CANAL AT CANTON, 


RAILROADS IN CHINA. 


“gi ESPITE the rivalries which always exist at Peking 
¥) between the different powers and the violent 
struggle of influences engaged there, which have 


often compromised the end that each appeared 

to seek, it seems that all Europe, with her civil- 
ization, has at last united to break open the gates of the 
Celestial Empire. It is certain that great advancement has 
been made during the last four years. The treaty of Shimo- 
noseki afforded the opportunity of establishing manufactories 
in the open ports; the birth of an industrial China through it 
was rendered possible. To this another concession was added, 
in 1898, not less important: that of opening to steam navigation 
all the‘rivers in the provinces having treaty ports; that is to 
say, in thirteen of the nineteen Chinese provinces, and in the 
entire basin of the Yang-tse-Kiang in particular, with the ex- 
ception of the inferior province of Kweichau. European ships 
are thus enabled to load and unload their cargoes much nearer 
the centre of distribution, avoiding costly transfers and the op- 
pressive exactions of collectors of internal customs. Eleven 
new treaty ports have been opened since the war, where for- 
eign merchants can establish themselves and be in close con- 
nection with the consumer. Better still, the internal customs 
will be collected regularly. The change from oppressive and 
arbitrary taxes to regularly collected duties is a real revolution. 


. 
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The greatest event of the last four years is, however, the 
construction of a system of railways. Until recently China 
has not shown the least comprehension of the importance of 
railroads, and has resisted with great energy the introduction 
into her.territory of the great emblem. of modern civilization, 
The: governing class was confused by the. profound changes 
that would ensue in economic life, and, in consequence, in the 
political system of the Empire, by the establishment of means 
of rapid transit. Besides this, routine prevented the merchants 
themselves from comprehending the advantage; and then popu- 
lar superstition, of which persons of the highest rank partake, 
was not to be offended. One could not say, after the war 
with Japan, which placed the Celestial Empire on. the very 
brink. of ruin, whether, instead of making concessions to the 
inventions of Western barbarians, it would not be better to 
offer a high reward to whoever would re-discover the secret 
of the phceenix rising from its ashes. Was it not recently 
said that the members of the Tsung-li-Yamen would tear 

down the embankments of the 
railway ; that the nails driven 
downward into the crossbeams 
were at the risk of wound- 
ing the dorsal fins of sacred 
dragons, inhabitants of the 
subsoil ? 

It is not surprising, then, 
that a short line of railway, 
constructed in 1876 by Eurc- 
peans, between Shanghai and 
Wusung, was destroyed by 
the Chinese authorities the 
following year. A short time 
afterward, however, Li Hung 
Chang was persuaded to build 
a short railroad between his 
coal mines at Kaiping and the 
nearest navigable river, the 
Peitang, situated north of 
Peiho; this road was after- 
ward extended to Tien-tsin for 
one terminus, and the other 

’ to Shanhai-Kwan, where the 
Lr Hune Canc. Great Wall joins the sea. If 
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the work had been resolutely pushed toward the north-east, 
no doubt it would have rendered great service during the war 
with Japan. Be that as it may, this short road of 175 miles 
was the only one existing in China as late as 1896. 

In deciding, after the war, to extend this road to Peking, 
the Chinese government had in view probably the throwing of 
dust in the eyes of foreigners; the opening of 85 miles of 
railroad is’ nevertheless an interesting event, as an example of 
what awaits the railway in populous regions of China. In Sep- 


TYPES OF THE CHINESE PEASANTRY. 


tember, 1897, there was one train running daily each way, mak- 
ing the trip in five hours; but in October a second was put 
on, somewhat ambitiously qualified an express, which placed 
Tien-tsin less than four hours from the capital, travelling at 
the rate of twenty miles an hour. On the cane benches of the 
first-class carriages one had few neighbors, and there was suff- 
cient space by the side of travellers to accommodate all their 
luggage, trunks included; in the second-class carriages, the 
price was about one cent per mile, against one cent and a half 
in the first. 
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At this time the receipts amounted to something like three 
hundred ¢ae/s a day, or about two hundred dollars. Traffic 
has since increased. According to M. Kinder, superintendent 
of the road, the 200 miles of the Chili system, comprising an 
extension of 40 miles to the north of the Great Wall, returns 
to-day two million /fae/s, or $1,400 000, being $4,700 per mile 
yearly, at a cost of 1,200,0co /ae/s, $2,800 per. mile. The en- 
tire personnel, station employees, inspectors, and laborers, are 
Chinese, with the exception of the mechanics, who are English 
or American. These last are being quickly replaced by the 
Celestials. On the Japanese railways there are no European 
employees, and in Tongking, on the small line from Phu-lang- 
Thuong to Langson, there are native mechanics, although the 
Annamites are very inferior to the Chinese. 

The road from Tien-tsin to Peking is an encouraging ex- 
ample for the future of railways in China. “ Besides,” said 
Monseigneur Favier, Apostolic Vicar of Peking with the au- 
thority of his twenty-seven years of sojourn in China—“ besides, 
this is a precedent, and is therefore of enormous value. There 
was long hesitation before the first telegraph line was put up. 
To-day, the wires radiate toward all the frontiers of the Em- 
pire—to Tongking, to Burmah, to the Amur, to Yarkand, and 
to Kashgar, to the end of Turkestan, a thousand leagues from 
Peking. There are now several hundreds of miles of railways, 
and nothing will oppose there soon being many thousands.” 
There may be a little optimism in these words of the eminent 
missionary, but it is true, in China especially, that it is the first 
step that counts. 

If the concessions continue to go on as they have since the 
end of the war with Japan, and if all the railway lines con- 
ceded are constructed, it is certain that Monseigneur Favier’s 
prediction will soon be realized. During the four years which 
have passed since the signing of the treaty of Shimonoseki, 
over 6,000 miles of railway in the Middle Kingdom have been 
conceded to Europeans, and a number of these, comprising 
more than 2,400 miles, are already under way. 

The concessions of railways, as well as of mines, “have 
excited rivalries, and become the objects of complicated and 
laborious negotiations between China and the different powers. 
Among the 6,000 miles of railroads, to which ought to be 
wedded the 298 miles of the Chili system and the 11 miles from 
Shanghai to Wusung, re-established last year, the first to be 
conceded were the Russian roads of Manchuria, officially 
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CHINESE MODE OF TRANSIT. 


qualified the “ East-Chinese Railroads”; 885 miles for the sec- 
tion situated in the Chinese Trans-Siberian territory, which 
leads to Vladivostok by Tsitsikar, and in the neighborhood of 
Kirin; about 500 miles for the branch which connects this 
section at Port Arthur; and another short branch, which leads 
to the treaty port at New-chwang, at the northern extremity 
of the Gulf of Pechili. These lines are entirely in the hands 
of the Russian government, the principal share-holders of the 
East-Chinese Company, of which the council of administration 
is, in fact, only a dependence of the Ministry of Ways and 
Communication of St. Petersburg. Constructed on the same 
broad gauge as the other Russian railroads and forming an 
outlet for the Trans-Siberian, the lines of Manchuria have an 
enormous strategic importance, and are assured of a very large 
passenger and freight traffic, as they constitute the extremity 
of the grand Siberian artery, which will be the shortest route 
from Europe to the Far East. The work upon the railroads 
in Manchuria, which was begun in 1897, is vigorously con- 
ducted to-day. Materials are transported by barges from Port 
Arthur and New-chwang, where locomotives and many thou- 
sand tons of rails from America are received. But there are 
many difficulties in railroad building in Northern Manchuria: 


. 
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two large mountain ranges, abrupt and rugged, nearly unex- 
plored up to the present time, are separated by a marshy plain, 
which is inundated in the rainy season, and it. is not expected 
that this line will be opened before 1904 or 1905. 

The Russian system will be connected with that already exist- 
ing in Chili, and consequently with Peking, by the line from 
Shanhai-kwan to New-chwang, by a branch toward Moukden. 
The total length of construction is only 257 miles, It is con- 
trolled by a British and Chinese corporation, at the head of 
which is the house of Jardine & Matheson, one of the oldest 
houses in the foreign commerce of China and the first British 
bank in the Far East: the Hong-Kong and Shanghai Banking 
Corporation. The rails will be laid for the Chili system at the 
usual gauge in Europe and America (56.3 inches, instead of the 
59 73 inches of the Russian lines). There is no need to point 
out the strategic importance of this railroad, which has seri- 
ously compromised matters, for the time being, between Eng- 
land and Russia. A portion of the region which it crosses is 
the most populous and richest part of Manchuria, and pro- 
duces large grain crops. Travellers who go to Peking by the 
Trans-Siberian change at New-chwang; the work on this line 
should be finished, according to the contract of concession, in 
1903. 

On the other side of the Gulf of Pechili, in the province 
of Shan-tung, Germany has been authorized by China to con- 
struct an entire system, the future of which appears as brilliant 
ai the Russian or English lines of Manchuria. We enter here 
into China proper, and into one of the most populous provinces: 
more than 700 inhabitants to the square mile. In the interior 
of Shan-tung there is a mountain range, which possesses great 
mineral wealth and is surrounded by vast and thickly-peopled 
plains. These plains extend to the Yellow River, which often 
devastates a part of them, and are covered with extensive coal 
beds. Three railroads, about 600 miles all together, will be 
constructed by the Germans, and will form a triangle enclosing 
the mountainous region of the interior, going from Tsaou-chow 
to the Yellow River by Tsinan, capital of the province, from 
_there to the important city Yank-chau, which will, in turn, be 
directly connected with Tsaou-chow. 

The line going to the Yellow River will become one of 
extreme importance, not only serving for transportation from 
the part of Shan-tung which it crosses, but will be the shortest 
route from the navigable part of the Yellow River to the sea, 
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and will thus drain traffic from the greater part of Shense, 
Shanse, and Honan. These three provinces, although not the 
most populous of China, yet count from forty to forty-five 
million souls; they have been the cradle of: Chinese civiliza- 
tion; the celebrated yellow soil, to a depth of more than 
thirty-seven feet, has been cultivated for thousands of years, 
without artificial fertilization; but it is not the quality of the 
soil, but the abundance of minerals which it contains, that, in 


A CHINESE -FLOWER BOAT ON THE YELLOW RIVER. 


the future, will be the source of great wealth to this part 
of the country. The presence of immense beds of anthracite 
coal and of iron ore, easily extracted, will, when the difficul- 
ties of transportation are overcome, transform this region into 
one of the greatest industrial centres of the world. 

Two great railroad lines have been proposed to unite the 
north with the centre of the Middle Kingdom, going from 
Tien-tsin and from Peking to the valley of the Yang-tse, across 
the great Chinese plain: the first is that from Peking to Hang- 
chau. This is the first railroad that the imperial edict author- 
ized to be established in China; but it has had many vicissi- 
tudes since 1889, when the celebrated Chang-Chih-Toung, who 
was the promoter, was charged with the construction and was 
nominated to this effect Viceroy of Hang-chau. Although 
very progressive, this great mandarin disliked foreigners, and 
especially their inventions, and wished to construct this line 
with native resources alone, the capital as well as the material 
being found in China. As might be expected, this exclusive- 
ness proved fatal. The forges that Chang established at Han- 

, yan were able to furnish with difficulty a small quantity of bad 
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steel; and the Chinese capitalists ended by turning a deaf ear 
to the enthusiastic appeals of the promoter. So the project 
slept, and was not taken up again until after the war. A 
Franco-Belgian syndicate has since then demanded the conces- 
sion, and finally obtained it in 1898, after many changes, and 
a heavy diplomatic struggle between the representatives at 
Peking from France, Belgium, and Russia, upon one side, and 
those of England upon the other; the necessary loan for the 
execution of the line was ,saised in April, 1899, at Paris and 
Brussels. The importance of this road is very great, and 
traffic prospects are brilliant. At one end is a capital, at the 
other the immense urban agglomeration of three million inhabi- 
tants, formed by the three cities of Han-kow, Wu-chang, and 
Han-yang at the junction of the Yang-tse and one of its most 
important affluents, the river Han. The centre of the tea com- 
merce, Han-kow, is, by its admirable position, the real heart 
of China. Situated but 932 miles from the mouth of the Yang- 
tse-Kiang, the largest ocean vessels can reach it without diffi- 
culty. All foreign nations envy the attributing of these con- 
cessions, this being, possibly, the city with the greatest future 
in all China. 

A group of Anglo-German capitalists propose to supply the 
funds necessary for the construction of the other great line, 
situated between the one already mentioned and the sea, from 
Tien-tsin to Chin-kiang, on the Yang-tse. This road, nearly 
600 miles in length, will be approximately the track of the old 
Imperial Canal from Peking to the Yang-tse, to-day sanded 
and choked up to the point of being useful only in certain 
parts for local transportation, but which was in former times 
an extremely important and frequented way of communication. 

The valley of the Yang-tse, which forms the central, and 
possibly the richest, portion of the Celestial Empire, is so rich 
in magnificent waterways that the need of railroads is less felt. 
Yet the British-Chinese Corporation has obtained a grant for 
two lines from Shanghai, one of which will direct its course 
north-east to Su-chu, Chin-kiang, and Nanking, and the other 
south-west to Hang-chau, and thence along the coast to Ning- 
po; all these cities are treaty ports and important centres for 
many hundred millions of inhabitants. This region, which is 
very fertile, is particularly rich in silk and cotton culture, 
which the great manufacturing industry at Shanghai has aug- 
mented. Evenif there are no mines found there in the future, 
this will probably be the most profitable of all the Chinese 
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railroads, at least 
during the first years 
of their existence. 
The work is not yet 
commenced, but, 
once begun, it can 
be executed rapidly 
and with compara- 
tively small cost. 
In Southern 
China railroad con- 
cessions are not so 
numerous as in the 
northern part; the 
country is more un- 
even; a mountain 
range of no great al- 
titude, but very 
steep, crosses it from 
the frontier of Bur- 
mah to the For- 
mosa channel, and 
chains branching off 
from this reach near- 
ly to the sea on the 
south side, and to 
the Yang-tse on the - 
north, ending ab- 
ruptly. Therailroad 
from Canton to 
Hang-kow, more 
than 600 miles, is the 
only great line yet 
conceded in this re- 
gion. An American 
syndicate will con- 
struct this road with 
aot * aa the help of English 
capital. rit is yo ere that there are large coal-fields to be 
found in Hunan, but the country is not very well known, the 
inhabitants of this province being particularly hostile to for- 
eigners, and5only preliminary studies have been made so far. 
It is sufficient simply to name the two great commercial 
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centres, Hong-Kong and Canton, to see that a railroad con- 
necting them across a rich region will be extremely productive, 
in spite of the concurrence of navigation. It will start from 
Kowloon, on the continent, opposite Hong-Kong, and will be 
125 miles in length. 

The railroad grants which have so far been conceded by the 
Chinese government reach the respectable figure of more than 
5,500 miles, not including those projected in Shan-si and Honan 
by the English syndicate, which will exploit the mines of those 
provinces. Besides this, although it is difficult to know exact- 
ly what takes place at Peking because of the complicated ne- 
gotiations between representatives of rival powers and Chinese 
diplomats, the Tsung-li-Yamen is reputed to have consented to 
an extension of the Burmese roads across Yunnan to the Yang- 
tse-Kiang. This will necessitate the construction of 600 or 900 
miles of railroad across high mountains cut by deep gorges 
perpendicular to the genera! direction of the line, in a nearly 
desert country, because the western part of Yunnan, which 
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borders upon Burmah, is the least populated section of all the 
provinces which surround Tongking. An English traveller 
said that this road was not impossible, on the condition that a 
half-dozen tunnels, like the Mont Cenis, were built. Its com- 
mercial importance is small, but the English hold to it for 
strategic reasons. 

Analogous motives incited Russia to ask, last May, the con- 
cession of a line connecting their system in Manchuria with 
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THE INDEFATIGABLE CHINESE CARRIERS. 


Peking, of very little commercial value, and expensive to exe- 
cute, although less difficult than the English line in Yunnan. 
Starting in the neighborhood of Moukden, nearly parallel to 
that from Tien-tsin to New-chwang, but further in the interior, 
this railroad will open to the Russians, toward the capital of 
China, a way of access to the shelter of an enemy’s fleet. It 
will be constructed on the same gauge as the Trans-Siberian, 
and entirely from Russian materials, 

The rapidity with which the Chinese have employed the 
new instrument of transportation shows that, though routine is 
too strong with them for the easy introduction of European 
inventions, they cannot long resist, once the inventions are 
there, making use of all the facilities at their disposal. This 
is the marked disposition of all who come in contact with the 
different material perfections which follow Western civilization, 
at all the treaty ports, or at any point where steamers put in. 

With railroads in common use in China, the indefatigable 
Chinese carrier, who trots up hill and down, stopping not for 
rocks nor marsh, his bamboo rod on his shoulders, trembling 
under the weight of the heavy panniers hanging from either 
end, is destined to disappear some day. The new economic 
organization will permit of utilizing his endurance to better 
advantage, and in time transform a beast into an intelligent 
worker. However, he will exist yet for a long time, but the 
road that he will follow will be changed: he will hereafter 
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carry commodities to the railway station ; he will be the auxili- 
ary of the railroad, not its adversary, provided rates are not 
too high. 

In short, once constructed, the Chinese railroads which are 
at present conceded have a brilliant future before them, and 
the commercial genius of the Children of Han, far from neg- 
lecting the instrument of transportation, once perfected, will 
serve it with ardor. 

China will remain, for a time at least, a sort of common 
ground where the civilized nations will exercise simultaneous- 
ly their economic activity, as is the case in Turkey, with this 
difference, that the Middle Empire is more vast, has more 
wealth, and has a greater density of population. 

When the Chinese masses come in contact with the results 
of Western progress their practical sense will speedily make 
converts of them to modern methods. The natural commercial 
instinct of the Chinese and their spirit of gain and trade will 
help in the conversion to European culture of these the most 
realistic and least ideal of all peoples. Railroads in China will 
be the best missionaries of civilization. 





FAITH. 


m™AITH peered beyond the darksome Night, 
’ So far, so far away; 
And seeing God enthroned in light, 

She whispered of the Day. 





HOPE. 


And weaklings looked and could not see, 
And other some denied; 

Whereon Hope pointed to a tree 
And Jesus crucified. 


CHARITY. 


There Love cried out, with generous cry, 
“ Forgive, forgive, forgive!” 

While Faith and Hope in agony, 
“ He died that you might live.” 
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THE INTELLECTUAL ACTIVITY OF LEO XIII. 
BY JAMES MURPHY. 


—— sae WAY beyond the utility of inventions that further 
yg B the physical comfort and material prosperity of 
men is the value of the example that teaches 
them to labor and thus to work, whether for the 
mere fulfilment of their state of life, or for the 
perfection of the higher and more spiritual side of their nature. 
A parable to future generations in this field of noble showing 
of the way will be Leo XIII. In his eighteenth year he was so 
frail that he anticipated an early death, as is shown by some 
Latin verses written by him at the period, and through the 
successive years he was ever in delicate health and but the 
“mere shadow of a man,” yet the work he has accomplished 
for public and private good, and for general and individual 
edification, has been prodigious. 

And if, as seems undeniable, the example of Napoleon 
Bonaparte’s colossal energy, though employed in furthering hu- 
man ambitions, has been prolific of good in inducing men to 
huge endeavors and untiring perseverance, much more power- 
ful and beneficial have been Leo XIII.’s threescore years and 
ten of tremendous energy directed to the highest good of 
humanity. 

No proof of the amazing breadth of intellect of Leo XIII. 
is more convincing than his capacity for keeping abreast of the 
progress of the world in every domain of science. One would 
think that the mere fulfilment of the routine duties involved in 
administering and directing the gigantic and marvellously com- 
plex organization of the Roman Catholic Church, would surely 
be burden enough for the most active of men in the prime of 
years and vigor. When it is further considered that the Pope 
must simultaneously keep acquainted with the political and so- 
cial movements in every corner and quarter of the globe, that 
he is constantly being consulted and brought into diplomatic 
negotiations by all the great powers of Europe, and that he 
has to interest himself in alleviating the poverty of his own 
unhappily governed countrymen, it would certainly be no won- 
der if Leo XIII. gave no time or attention to the more subtle 
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and intellectual interests of modern civilization, to the latest 
progress of mankind in poetry, painting, and sculpture, in jour- 
nalism, in astronomy, geology, viticulture, medicine, surgery, 
electricity, magnetism, mechanics, and experimental physics in 
general, and the like subjects. And yet in no single range, or 
even detail, of these matters is Leo XIII. willing to remain 
even one week behind the latest discoveries and develop- 
ments. 

Attached to the Vatican are ecclesiastics and laymen who 
rank amongst the most cultured and expert in every branch of 
modern knowledge. It is their duty, within their several de- 
partments, to keep in touch with the greatest thinkers of the 
world, and to advise the Pontiff concerning every novelty and 
important modification of hitherto accepted theory or tenet. 
Every important contribution to science that is issued in lite- 
rary form is immediately forwarded to the Vatican, for ulterior 
incorporation in its world-famous library, but first of all for 
submission to the Pope himself, either directly or through his 
consultors or readers. 

Scientists from all quarters of the globe show a tendency, 
sooner or later, of finding their way to Rome. The Pontiff is 
frequently under the necessity of refusing audience to the 
“great ones” of this earth, great in the matter of rank and 
title; but he invariably has a hospitable open door for the 
scientist, the thinker, and the discoverer. And the versatility 
of the man is apparent, when scientists, interested in the most 
varied and widely separated fields of research, depart from 
their interview with the Pontiff declaring amazement at the 
advanced and almost intuitive grasp of each broad and world- 
interesting subject which His Holiness evinces. 


A PATRON OF PROGRESS. 


An humble country priest, it sometimes happens, devotes 
the leisure that the care of souls allows him to study and re- 
search of a novel and interesting character, and comes by re- 
sults that are not only interesting to the scientist, but impor- 
tant and useful to the public. In that case it is the custom of 
His Holiness to summon the modest pastor and to cover him 
with honors and with encomiums, even though it may happen 
that the particular domain of science or art in which he has 
labored has no proximate connection with the ministry of the 


altar. 
Thus, a village curate in the Island of Sicily has a turn for 
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mechanical invention. He puts together a model for an auto- 
matic secret balloting machine; he devises ingenious contri- 
vances for the signalling of trains long before they come in 
reach of the railway station, and he thinks out a number of 
other similar pieces of mechanism. All these are important, 
even though in a minor way, to the progress of civilization, and 
the Pope calls the young country curate—Father Vito Leto— 
to Rome, receives him in audience, and congratulates and en- 
courages him on the scientific secular work to which he de- 
votes his leisure. 

Father Lorenzo Perosi, another young priest in an obscure 
parish, reveals a genius for musical composition, and the Pope, 
holding that the world is profited by the musical creations of 
men, accords his favors to the young ecclesiastic, and urges 
him to develop the talent which Providence has accorded him 
in the interests of mankind. 

Father Candeo, another priest, has made a special study on 
the growth of vines. He has become the greatest expert in 
the matter in the kingdom of Italy, and possibly even in the 
entire civilized world. His studies and researches have evolved 
means of diagnosing and of curing phylloxera and other dread 
diseases of the vine, and, as a result of his discoveries, the pro- 
duction of grapes is once more facilitated, and an exceedingly 
important element of his country’s agricultural industry and 
commerce is put in a flourishing condition. Leo XIII. invited 
the good priest to the Vatican, honored and treated him in the 
most friendly way, and now has him as a periodical visitor, at 
every opportunity going abroad with him in the Vatican gar- 
dens and discussing the problems and difficulties affecting viti- 
culture, and personally supervising experiments for the purpose 
of testing the good priest’s theories. Father Candeo has as- 
serted that Leo XIII. is at this hour one of the most perfectly 
equipped and expert of viticulturists, and that, were he not Pope, 
he would be known to the world by his knowledge in this other 
direction. 


AS AN ASTRONOMER, 


One domain of science, the science of sciences, that from 
which the greatest things are expected for the enlightenment of 


human intelligence regarding the great secrets of the laws of. 


nature—the science, namely, of astronomy—has ever been a 
predominant devotion of Leo XIII. This fact alone ought to 
be a significant repudiation of the charge not infrequently made 
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by the malignant and the ignorant, that the Catholic Church 
is rather afraid of science, that Faith might have to suffer by 
its revelations, and that, in a metaphor taken by an ingenious 
but unscrupulous modern writer from a pagan authority, 
“Tame birds are kept in a dim light lest, seeing the light and 
the freedom in which uncaptured birds exist, they desire to fly 
away.” Astronomy, which is the science of the highest and 
most serene thinkers, would be the one science from which 
any one upholding a line of doctrine or dogma that ran any 
risk from the searchlight of truth, would naturally avoid. But 
astronomy precisely is the science which deserves best of the 
Catholic Church. The names of Galileo, Copernicus, and Lever- 
rier need only discursively be mentioned to bring one down to 
the greatest developments in astronomical research in our own 
day. 

The shining light in the field of astronomy during the cen- 
tury which has just elapsed was Father Pietro Angelo Secchi. 
The modern and violently anti-clerical Municipal Council of 
the City of Rome has erected in the most prominent part of 
the Pincian Hill a marble bust with a tiny perforation through 
it. Glancing along this perforation the human eye, on bright 
afternoons, can see the orb of day descending in the west over 
the cupola of St. Peter’s. The bust is that of Secchi, the 
great Jesuit, who turned an eagle eye on the sun, and by study 
and research gave to the world the result of his investigations 
in a book which has become the classic on the subject. Every 
school-boy who now takes up the subject of astronomy quickly 
learns the number and character of the elements of which the 
sun consists—nucleus, photosphere, and chromosphere. But 
before Father Secchi’s time not merely the school-boy, but 
his professors and masters in the science were unaware of 
these facts. 

A little after this great scholar’s demise Leo XIII. was able 
to give to the Vatican Observatory a director well worthy to 
continue the glorious scientific traditions of Father Secchi. 
This was Father Denza, under whom the observatory erected 
by the popes in their private gardens behind the Vatican 
Palace came to be recognized as one of the most important 
on earth for its magnificent experimental results. The direc- 
tor-general of French astronomical observatories, a former 
admiral in the navy, and a man who, as far as religious tenets 
were concerned, was not inclined to be particularly sympathetic 
towards the Catholic Church, frankly and publicly admitted on 
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visiting the Vatican Observatory that, in his belief, no other 
observatory on earth was more perfectly equipped or more 
scientifically conducted. 

The death of Father Denza a few years ago was momen- 
tarily regarded as an irreparable loss, but when the question of 
filling his place came to be discussed, it was found that the 
difficulty actually existed in choosing from the midst of a 
superabundance of magnificent material. Father J. B. Boccardi, 
an Italian, was chosen for the position, and at present holds it. 

The name of this ecclesiastic is well known to experts in 
astronomy. Although still comparatively young, the work which 
he has already done gives him a right to rank among the very 
foremost astronomers of the day. He it was who four years ago 
determined the path of a new and important asteroid, which, in 
honor of Leo XIII.’s observatory, he named the “ Vaticanum.” 
He also has done remarkable work in the application of pho- 
tography to astral phenomena, and to him has been appor- 
tioned the preparation of a very important section of the new 
photographic map of the heavens, which is being prepared 
under the collaboration of the leading figures in astronomical 
science. Father Boccardi has also recently been honored with 
a special invitation to Berlin in order to give advice to the 
greatest of Germany’s astronomers on the most advisable 
means of perfecting the national observatories and of carrying 
out astronomical researches. 

In all this Leo XIII. has had a direct and controlling hand. 
Every new discovery and new theory in the region of astronomy 
is discussed by him with the director of the Vatican Observa- 
tory and his assistants, and according to the declaration of 
Father Lais, the second in command at the Vatican Observa- 
tory, Leo XIII. could to-morrow go up to the observatory 
and, without a word of instruction, take the place of the direc- 
tor and continue with uninterrupted success the business at 
present in hand. 


IN THE FIELD OF JOURNALISM, 


The field of journalism is another in which Leo XIII. takes 
an active and constant interest. “In our times,” he recently 
wrote, “the work of Catholic journalism is one of the most 
useful, nay, one of the most necessary of the whole world”; 
and in furtherance of his practice of not only directing and 
guiding, but,.as far as is possible for him, of personally and 
actively promoting all those things which he considers useful 
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and necessary to the world, Leo XIII. has kept himself to the 
forefront in the matter of advancing journalistic enterprise. 
The enemies of the church, he frequently remarks, are armed 
with newspapers and publications of every description; Catho- 
lics must meet their enemies equipped in a like manner, and 
the Pope is always willing to encourage newspaper editors, 
and even to advance money for the purpose of giving reliable 
and modern newspapers to the world, and the Vatican printing- 
press, over which he keeps a constant personal supervision, is 
declared by experts to be a model in its kind. School-boys 
often have the theme set before them of discussing whether 
newspapers are good or bad, but Leo XIII. trenches the sub- 
ject with the urgent advice to his flock to read newspapers 
and periodical literature, but to be careful that those news- 
papers, reviews, and magazines be of good kind and beneficial 
to the spiritual welfare of man. 

In the domain of sculpture and painting Leo XIII. is ad- 
mittedly an expert judge, and he is also an enthusiastic patron. 
Not only does he encourage painters and sculptors in the 
works which they themselves have conceived and wrought, but 
he also makes it a point to do the thinking for them and to 
create new fields for their talent and exertions. Thus, in an- 
ticipation of the recent Exposition of Turin, he offered very 
large money prizes for the best paintings that would be there 
exhibited on a given subject. The choice of subject is indica- 
tive of the originality and keen perceptions of the man. The 
Holy Family is a subject which has been treated by myriads 
of artists for centuries back. The idea has been worked out 
with various degrees of excellence, and few, even of artists, 
could imagine that there was anything still left to be desired 
in the matter. And yet when Leo XIII. offered these prizes, 
and indirectly signified that no existing painting or sculpture 
of the Holy Family was adequately satisfactory or fitting to 
be copied and recopied for popular use, the idea seemed an 
original one, and yet it convinced all those who have given 
any thought to the matter as being eminently accurate and 
correct. 

In the Vatican galleries, museums, and library there are 
hundreds of the highest experts in the matter of art, men 
of all nationalities, laymen, monks, and secular priests, all de- 
voting their best energies to special subjects, and all in more 
or less direct communication and under the more or less per- 
sonal guidance of the Pope himself. At intervals he passes 
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amongst them, reviews their work, offers suggestions, and be- 
stows encomiums and congratulations where they are merited. 
And when any one with a new and important invention comes 
along, as recently an American company with a perfected 
biograph, then the Holy Father is willing to go out of his way 
to lend his practical encouragement and endorsement of the 
discovery or invention in order that it may be taken up by 
the civilized world, and that men’s intellects may be bent to 
the continual task of mastering the mysteries of nature, and 
drawing out from its bounteous abundance such ideas as may 
tend to further the progress of civilization. 

All this work is done by a man who is daily engaged in 
the field of politics and diplomacy; in furthering, for instance, 
the submission of French Catholics to the existing form of 
government; of opposing Carlist pretensions in Spain; of 
arguing with the Russian government for the more humane 
treatment of Catholics in the Muscovite Empire; of seeking the 
reunion of dissident and schismatic Catholics of the Austro- 
Hungarian and Ottoman dominions; of writing personal letters 
to the potentates of Europe, and to the civilized and semi- 
civilized rulers of Asia and Africa; of controlling and super- 
vising the work of the various sacred Roman Congregations ; 
of keeping account of the state of religion in his own particu- 
lar diocese—that of Rome—and of attending to myriads of 
other details, besides giving odd moments to the composition 
of encyclicals and apostolic letters, and even of Latin verses. 
All this, again, is performed by a man in his ninety-second 
year, daily receiving a multitude of visitors from all quarters 
of the globe, hearing their narratives and querying them, with 
a minuteness that involves the exercise of a prodigious memory, 
regarding the details of religion and the progress of civiliza- 
tion in their various districts. The fact assuredly would seem 
to justify the claim that the man who has accomplished and 
who accomplishes so much, and who was born in the first 
and lived through the other nine decades of the past hundred 
years, so fertile and prolific in great inventions and in the 
progress of humanity, is undoubtedly the greatest product of 
the nineteenth century. 
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1—Mr. Lilly’s new novel* is an unlovely tale. Apparently 
the author’s main purpose is to defend the use of different moral 
standards for men and women; and in carrying it out he pro- 
duces numerous pages of very unwholesome reading. As to 
the accuracy of his descriptions, it is hard, despite the news- 
papers, to believe that lax morals do really obtain to so fear- 
ful an extent, even among the British nobility. And in any 
event, to find one of the most virtuous and amiable of the 
characters deliberately formulating and justifying the abomina- 
ble moral code indicated above will alienate from the author 
the sympathy of most of his co-religionists. Even in the few 
religious passages we discover at least a negative indication 
that the writer is not filled and brimming over with love of 
Catholic ideals. 

Artistically the book has merit. Although the plot lacks 
unity, the individual characters are cleverly done; the descrip- 


*A Year of Life. By William Samuel Lilly. New York: John Lane, The Bodley 
Head. 
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tive part is just what it should be both in quality and quantity ; 
we have some strong scenes, and one or two that are pathetic. 
For the most part, though not consistently, the dialogue reaches 
a high grade of excellence, being bright and pleasingly original. 
But the literary style suffers at times from careless English, 
and very frequently from careful Latin and French. The 
reader quickly learns—and is often reminded—that the author 
has mastered the techniques of many arts; in fact, that he is 
a quite competent critic of pretty nearly anything from a 
woman’s gown to a mantel ornament or a French wine. 


2.—We await with interest the reception by the reading 
public of Josephine Caroline Sawyer’s new novel.* It is his- 
torical in character, and its purpose is to prove that Henry V. 
has been greatly misjudged. How it can be said to prove that 
such is the case it is difficult to see, as no authorities or 
references are given, and the reader must rely upon the author's 
statements. She herself declares that she has ample historical 
grounds for her contention. It will be remembered that the 
traditional opinion, immortalized by Shakspere, represents 
Henry’s character in youth to have been far from savory; in 
fact, that he was a dissolute libertine. But there has been 
some diversity of opinion as to the truth of this. Dr. Lingard 
seems to accept it because it was “ perfectly in unison with 
the more ancient writers and the traditionary beliefs of the 
succeeding century”; while C. S. Kingsford, writing in the 
Dictionary of National Biography, declares that it is not sup- 
ported by any contemporary tradition. 

This latter view is the one which our author is bent on 
bringing out. It is curious enough, though, that while the 
latter writer claims that the Gascoigne incident is contrary to 
fact, Miss Sawyer, however, gives the anecdote as an instance 
of Henry’s high-mindedness. It would be interesting to know 
on what grounds she accepts it. 

The details of the romance are interesting and, though partly 
imaginary, we are told that they are founded on fact. As is 
usual with a large class of non-Catholic writers, her treatment 
of things Catholic is a trifle offensive. 


3.—Cyrus Townsend Brady’s late novel+ should add some- 
thing to his already brilliant reputation as a writer. Carolina 


* Zvery Inch @ King. By Josephine Caroline Sawyer. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 
+t When Blades are Out and Love's Afield. By Cyrus Townsend Brady. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott Company. 
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is the scene of the action, and the time is during the Revolu- 
tion. Plenty of excitement, an amusing romance, and a dash 
of humor make the reader reluctant to part with the charm- 
ing Isabel; her friend the brave, pointed-tongued, match-making 
Sarah; the hero Baird, the English officer Duane, and the 
always irate justice. 

The story is well written. One little inconsistency we have 
noticed, which detracts slightly from the perfection of the 
author's art. We can hardly conceive of two lovers fleeing at 
a break-neck pace from angry pursuers and at the same time 
carrying on an exceedingly tender and sustained conversation. 


4,—There are those who compare Charles G. D. Roberts with 
Rudyard Kipling, and maintain that the comparison is not to 
the disadvantage of the former. Now they will have new 
matter for comparison, and, in our opinion, new ground for 
their conviction concerning the relative merits of these two 
geniuses. The new work of Professor Roberts, The Heart of the 
Ancient Wood,* will inevitably be contrasted with Kipling’s /ungle 
Books, and it need not dread the ordeal. But it must not be 
supposed that, because there are points for comparison between 
these two delightful pieces of literature, that they resemble 
each other. The truth, rather, is, that Zhe Heart of the 
Ancient Wood resembles nothing we have seen. It is unique— 
a romance, of which the seat of action is the depth of the 
enchanting Canadian forest, and in which the principal figures 
are a maiden, a hunter, and—a giant bear. There is a host of 
other characters, but with one exception—the maiden’s mother 
—they are all of the “furtive folk” of the silent wood. And 
these, without breaking the primeval tradition of silence among 
their kind, make us know and sympathize with their point of 
view, their likes and dislikes, their feelings, all the psychology 
of the denizens of the wood, as nearly as it can be conveyed 
to us. Nature too, “inanimate” we call it, but still so living, 
so moving, in the pages of this unusual book speaks for her-— 
self, or perhaps rather not for herself but by means of the 
intimately sympathetic interpretation of one who surely knows 
her through and through and loves her dearly. Only a poet— 
and not every poet—could have succeeded in a venture requir- 
ing such natural, easy, and yet romantic imagination. But, as 
everybody knows, Professor Roberts is a poet and a poet of 


* The Heart of the Ancient Wood. By Charles G. D. Roberts. New York: Silver, 
Burdett & Co. 
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nature, and every one will grant that in this work he has 
achieved beautiful results. We shall look for something more 
concerning this new, fresh world now first disclosed, though, 
we feel sure, long since discovered and explored by the talented 
author of Zhe Heart of the Ancient Wood. 


5.—Dr. Barry, who attracted so much attention and drew 
so much praise from the higher literary world by his Zhe Two 
Standards and Arden Massiter, has again achieved a remarkable 
success in Zhe Wizard's Knot.* On the appearance of the first 
of these novels many marvelled at Father Barry’s intimate 
knowledge of London society life; in this, his latest work, he 
shows no less deep and searching familiarity with Irish life. 
Herein, it seems to us, lies the principal excellence of this 
writer’s literary work: he manages to make his readers see 
into the inner nature and motives of the classes and the in- 
dividuals who play the parts in his stories. Not that there is 
much ex-professo character-drawing or psychological analysis; 
there is indeed very little such in The Wizara’s Knot, but the 
souls of men and women reveal themselves in Dr. Barry’s 
brilliant pages. Joan O’Dwyer, for example, is one striking 
type of the Irish character, Sir Philip Liscarroll is another 
widely different, and both stand out so clearly drawn, so sure- 
ly and so consistently developed, that we feel them to be true 
pictures. So with others of the characters in the present 
story: Joan’s father, the pedantic schoolmaster, the “ wizard” 
who weaves “the knot”; Lady Liscarroll and Lisaveta 
O'Connor, all are strong types that abide clear and distinct in 
the mind. Beyond this, we remark that Dr. Barry’s well-known 
literary grace and strength is no less in evidence here than in 
his former novels, while in conception and execution of plot 7he 
Wizard's Knot shows a marked improvement over The Two 
Standards. Not the least delightful feature of this story are 
the incidental touches of humor and pathos which help at 
‘once to enliven the tale and to illustrate the happier phase of 
the Irish character. We feel sure that those who have enjoyed 
and admired the author’s former works will not be disappointed 
in his latest. 


6.—The Disciple + of M. Bourget is now presented to Ameri- 
can readers in a form much more attractive than before. The 
new translator’s work has been well done, and though one 


* The Wizard's Knot. By William Barry. New York: The Century Company. 
+The Disciple. By Paul Bourget. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
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meets with a few evidences of forgetfulness, the English is 
really very readable. 

As for the story itself, its fitness remains something of a 
problem. Certainly it is not suitable for the young of either 
sex. And there is such an overflow of passion and tragedy, so 
much of the morbidly introspective, that even mature minds 
will be inclined to consider it too “ French” to pass. Those, 
however, who can see beyond the mere disgusting details will, 
perhaps, profit by studying this terrible arraignment of the 
false prophets who unconsciously poison young minds by their 
own well-meant but vicious theorizing. 


7.—Perhaps no writer has ever written so successfully 
about nothing as Henry James has done in many of his books 
in general, and in this volume of short stories* in particular. 
The naming of the book is an utter enigma. Why it should 
be called “ The Soft Side” sets one wondering, but then one 
wonders also why he should have written such stories as, for 
instance, “ Paste”’ or “ Europe.” In reading the stories in this 
volume, with the exception of one, “ The Great Good Place,” 
one feels all the sensations of sitting in a pleasure hall and 
watching an exciting scene thrown on the screen by a bio- 
graph. Each move, each look, each situation is of the most 
vital and intense interest, but suddenly it all ends and you sit 
staring into nothingness. The whole structure is a marvel of 
invention and skill, though sometimes, to be sure, the mar- 
vellous and delicate machinery whirrs and one blinks before a 
sentence like this: “ Among his many friends, gilded also with 
greatness, were several to whom his wife would have struck 
those who knew her as much more likely to appeal.” Leaving 
the question of substance aside, however, these stories as a 
paragon of style must surely be accepted as a valuable and 
serious contribution to literature. 


8.—Alice of Old Vincennes was truly its author’s swan-song, 
winning for him wide and enduring favor. Since we can hope 
for no more of this fine work from his pen, the publishers are 
re-editing his earlier stories, apparently with the view of en- 
couraging young writers by showing what crude efforts may 
precede the accomplishment of a master-piece. The King of 
Honey Island, previously published in 1892, is out in a new 
edition.t It is a melodramatic recital of a family history 


* The Soft Side. By Henry James. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
+ The King of Honey Island. By Maurice Thompson. New York: G. W. Dillingham 
Company. 
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which was mixed up with the battle of New Orleans; the plot 
is amateurish, the scenes rather poorly drawn, and the main 
character an utter impossibility, strongly resembling the type 
worshipped by the juvenile patron of cheap novels. Sweetheart 
Manette* has been re-edited too, a decade of years after its 
first appearance. In it the sentimental is done to death. 
Children may read it with perfect safety; and we think that 
any intelligent woman would quite willingly lay it aside to eat 
her luncheon. 


9.—Every one knows that one of the most vital concerns 
of the day for the people of the United States is the settle- 
ment of the race problem. The autobiography t+ of the man 
who, in the last thirty years, has done more than any other 
for the practical solution of this problem must, therefore, prove 
interestinz and instructive. It is an important and even neces- 
sary book for all who would be well informed on the present 
conditions, difficulties, and promises of the work of uplifting 
the Southern negro. Although as a literary production it 
leaves much to be desired—the style being very uneven and 
the plan, at times, badly confused—its defects may be par- 
tially excused on the plea that it was written under very 
unfavorable circumstances. Even with these defects seldom have 
we enjoyed a book that afforded so much real pleasure and 
instruction. It holds the reader’s rapt attention from the first 
word to the last without a single dull moment; one is capti- 
vated by its simple, straightforward, honest tone, while the 
pure, noble, and unselfish soul which every page, almost every 
line, bespeaks must win our sympathy and praise and encour- 
agement. There is a keen sense of humor throughout the 
book which helps to lighten many a page otherwise saddening 
and depressing. Mr. Washington tells of his own success in 
life with a just and pardonable pride, but without giving the 
least suspicion of conscious superiority over the less fortunate 
of his race. On the contrary, he has repeatedly sacrificed his 
own greater success that he might “assist in laying a founda- 
tion for the race and a generous education of the head, hand, 
and heart.’’ The best chapter by far in the book is the one 
which gives an account of the famous speech by Mr. Washing- 
ton at the Atlanta Exposition in 1895. One gets from it the 
best insight into Mr. Washington’s character, principles, and 
motives, and finds too that he is not a dreamer or an enthu- 


* Sweetheart Minette. By Maurice Thompson. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 
«t Up from Slavery. By Booker T. Washington. New York: Doubleday, Page & Co. 
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siast.. His Atlanta speech was characterized by a leading 
Southern newspaper as “a platform upon which blacks and 
whites can stand with full justice to each other.” 

In a word, the book itself is one of the most genuine auto- 
biographies we have ever read, and in it Mr. Washington 
shows himself to be the right man with the right idea. 


10 —Reading the diaries of gifted persons is always a source 
of edification and pleasure, and we confess to have re- 
ceived not a little satisfaction from the present volume.* It 
is of peculiar interest as revealing to us one of the souls 
who, though reared outside the church and taken up with 
the many cares and distractions of an active social and literary 
life, are naturally Catholic and of a fine spiritual temper. 
Lady Chatterton’s yearning after the higher and better things 
of life, her resignation in suffering, her impatience with the 
modern sceptical mind, all testify to the rare excellence of her 
soul; and this testimony is supported by that of her husband, 
to whom the writing of this Memoir must have been a labor 
of love—and of love such as only the truly devoted husband 
of a remarkable woman can feel. The volume contains, be- 
sides the diary, selections from her poetical -works, several 
letters from Bishop Ullathorne, and also some from Cardinal 
Newman. The fact that the book has already passed through 
two editions indicates the lively interest it has excited. 


11,—It was, we understand, by request that Mr. Stead under- 
took his biography +t of Catherine Booth. His qualifications 
for the task included at least intimate acquaintance and per- 
sonal sympathy with his subject, and an enthusiasm for the 
propaganda to which her life was dedicated. The present 
sketch consists chiefly of a résumé of the two large volumes 
written some eight or nine years ago by Mrs. Booth’s son.in- 
law. Mr. Stead has added some personal reminiscences of 
his own, invested certain portions of the story with a “ psychic” 
glamour, and couched the whole in his very piquant, if occa- 
sionally shocking, style. The volume will give a fairly good 
insight into the soul of its subject, without being very ex- 
haustive. Mrs. Booth and her “ children” form a phenomenon 
worthy of the study of sociologists and of the sympathy of 

* Memoirs of Georgiana Lady Chatterton. With some Passages from her Diary. By E, 
H. Deering. London and Leamington: Art and Book Company. 


+ Life of Mrs. Booth, the Founder of the Salvation Army. By W.T. Stead. New York, 
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religious people. Their stand for principle deserves high honor, 
and their spiritual earnestness is most edifying. Though from 
our point of view they are to be classed among the “ uncove- 
nanted,” yet few of us would dare to cast the first stone at them. 
And let this much of a tribute be theirs, that the possession 
of certain of their qualities is a blessing enviable enough and 
none too common among ourselves—witness our shrinking when 
unpleasant work confronts us. 


12.—The short lives of famous Americans, now being edited 
in series under the name of Zhe Beacon Biographies, are not so 
much formal biographies as they are monographs, aimed at 
providing in short space and in readable form a good idea of 
the lives and works of the men of whom they treat. In this 
aim they seem to be succeeding admirably. The latest of the 
series is devoted to Agassiz.* It is extremely interesting—well 
done in every respect. The really wonderful genius of the 
great scientist is brought out as clearly as may be in so small 
a volume, and his natural character—which everybody knows 
was kindly and generous and exceedingly attractive—is brought 
to view. The result of this little book will be to send the 
interested reader to the larger lives of the great-hearted and 
large-minded Swiss who gave his soul and his work and his af- 
fection to America. 


18.—The age in which St. Nicolas lived exhibited a great 
triumph in the development of Papal power and authority. It 
was a triumph which opened with the ceremony of the crowning 
of Charlemagne at Rome in the year 800, and closed some sixty 
years later with the splendid pontificate of Nicolas I., whose 
clear-headedness, vigilance, and firm sense of authority won for 
the Holy See a yet more formal and more general recognition of 
its complete supremacy in the Christian world. It is with the 
events in the latter part of this period that M. Roy’s little 
volume ft is concerned, and it presents a truly admirable study 
of the character of Nicolas as pope and of the principal issues 
of his memorable reign. 

The general character of the work is apologetic, vindicating 
Papal prerogatives by showing that Pope Nicolas neither drew 
the notion of his authority, nor based the exercise of it, on 


* Louis Agasstz (The Beacon Biographies). By Alice Bache Gould. Boston: Small, 
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the False Decretals, but rather depended on canons actually laid 
down by his predecessors, St. Leo and St. Gregory, as also on 
a noble conception of the supreme dignity and power of his 
office. ; 

The present volume, however, is open to the same criticism 
we have already passed upon several of the preceding numbers 
in “ The Saints” series. It is scarcely to be called a hagiogra- 
phy. Antecedently the reader is under the impression that he 
is going to be told something about the sanctity of a holy 
man, but it turns out that he is reading only a history of the 
Pontiff, Nicolas I., which, though a most excellent and valuable 
study, is yet no more than purely historical in character and 
purpose. 

A publishers’ note informs the reader that Father Tyrrell 
has discontinued his editorship of the series. The news is very 
unwelcome. His prefaces to the preceding volumes have been 
perfect gems, full of helpful thought exquisitely expressed. Let 
us hope we are right in understanding that his retirement is 
but temporary, for the series can ill spare his assistance. 


14,—The latest volume in the now lengthening series, The 
Saints,* is certainly one of the most interesting. All the 
Catholic world has been talking about the recently canonized 
founder of the Brothers of the Christian Schools, and now comes 
a timely, well-written, in every way attractive biography of him. 
It is really a wonderful story. Many, perhaps, will go to it 
from curiosity to find out whether a modern saint is like or 
unlike the ancient saints. They will find that the moderns 
take the same old, well-beaten road to sanctity: mortification, 
humiliation, poverty, all the folly of the cross, while yet they 
appeal particularly to the people of their own time as the best 
men of their time, not at all handicapped in the struggle of life 
by their adherence to the old traditions of what makes life 
truly great by making it holy. John Baptist De la Salle will 
thus be a revelation to many. He, like St. Vincent de Paul, 
dealt with the conditions of life as he found them; he identi- 
fied himself with the work of the world; he was successful, 
after much apparent defeat and much real discouragement, yet 
he compromised not at all with anything like the “ modern 
spirit”’ of the world, in the evil sense of that term. 

This biography places him and those who came in contact 
with him before our eyes just as they were. It is evidently 

* St. Jean-Baptiste De la Salle. Par A. Delaire. Paris: Victor Lecoffre. 
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an honest account, valuable as history, accurate, scientific, 
done with good literary taste, and at the same time it is 
sympathetic and written with good understanding of the inner 
motives of its subject. 


15.—We have at hand a new and revised edition of H. J. 
Desmond’s well-known volume of ecclesiastico-historical ques- 
tions.* It needs no further recommendation than a mention 
of the previous edition’s acceptance as a reliable and con- 
venient hand-book of historical polemics. It has been enlarged 
by the addition of several chapters and many quotations. It 
will supply the reader with compact and definite information 
on those eternally “mooted” questions, Galileo, the Inquisi- 
tion, St. Bartholomew Massacre, and the like. 


16.—At length we have the concluding volume of the great 
work, The Jesuit Relations and Allied Documents,+ recounting 
the labors, travels, and explorations of the society in New 
France, between the years 1610 and 1790. The value and in- 
terest of the work as a reliable record of history, geography, 
ethnography, and evangelization cannot be overestimated. 

It gives us an accurate and complete account of the gene- 
ral history of a section of our country and of Canada during 
the long and important period preceding the American Revo- 
lution. It conveys a better knowledge and a truer insight into 
primitive Indian life and character than will be found else- 
where. It furnishes in many cases the first accounts of great 
and important explorations. It tells finally the interesting 
story of some of the most courageous and devoted men of 
whom we shall ever hear; while directly or indirectly it glori- 
ously demonstrates the truth and charity that reside in the 
Catholic Church. 

We can say of the editors that they have accomplished a 
splendid and scholarly task, one for which men will always be 
grateful. For a more extended review of the work, and a 
more particular idea of the “ Relations” themselves, we refer 
our readers to the March issue of THE CATHOLIC WORLD 
MAGAZINE for 1897. 


17.—It is true, as Professor Mathews says, in his latest 
book,t that the period of the French Revolution affords 


* Mooted Questions of History. By H.J. Desmond. Boston: Marlier & Co. 
t Jesuit Relations and Allied Documents. Vol. \xxi. Cleveland: The Burrows Brothers 


Company. 1901. 
t The French Revolution. By Shailer Mathews. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
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unequalled material for a study in ‘‘sccial psychology.” The 
growing consciousness in the French people, during the cen- 
tury and a half preceding the Revolution, of individual rights 
and responsibilities, and the constantly increasing sense of 
natural privileges violated and great wrongs done, were at 
length to find their expression, if not their vindication, in the 
terrible upheaval at the end of the eighteenth century. 

The exposition of the causes and principal events of the 
Revolution itself is accurate, clear, and interesting, and while 
reasonably short, is yet quite complete. 

That the Revolution created or helped to effect improved 
social conditions is not denied; but that there is, as the 
author hints, a “revision of judgment” to be made in favor 
of some of the principal persons connected with that dreadful 
period, or that these individuals are to be credited in any way 
with the great changes for good which were to follow, is ex- 
tremely doubtful. The philosophers who played so important 
a part in the beginning of the revolutionary outbreak were 
anything but “desperately in earnest,” at least in any positive 
sense. Some of them, like Diderot, were eager only as de- 
structionists and nothing more. No one will say that this sort 
of earnestness works for “liberty and equality.” 

Posterity will never change its opinion in regard to the 
majority of the revolutionists. Marat and Robespierre will 
always be remembered as infamous, atrocious figures. And if 
any good came from their unseasonable and _ unrighteous 
supremacy it must be attributed to circumstances which were 
beyond them, rather than under their control. 

However, this last criticism concerns a.matter in which 
there is room for an opposite opinion, such as that the author 
has adopted. The book remains a creditable study of its sub- 
ject, and well suited to the general reader. 


18.— Zhe Story of Rome is the title of an extremely hand- 
some little volume* by Norwood Young. Beyond its appear- 
ance, however, there is almost nothing about it worthy of 
commendation. It is simply an abridgment of Milman and 
Hiibner, and a reproduction of their methods. It abounds, 
therefore, in inaccuracy of historical detail, and above all in an 
unjust and superficial philosophizing about things Catholic, 
whenever there is question of the Church or the Papacy. 


* The Story of Rome. By Norwood Young. London: J. M. Dent & Co.; New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 
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One instance will be sufficient to illustrate the author’s 
method. He quotes St. Ignatius as teaching, in his constitu- 
tions, that mortal sin must be committed if commanded by a 
religious superior. Of course there is no reference to show 
whence this quotation is taken, nor is there in the list of 
books consulted by the author mention of any work by St. 
Ignatius. Now, as a matter of fact, this charge has often been 
urged before, and has as often been shown to be utterly false 
—so much the worse for the good faith of Mr. Young. But 
even had the calumny never been exposed, what phenomenal 
effrontery is apparent in this effort to put forth without veri- 
fication a statement affecting the very essence of a great man’s 
teaching, and practically implying a charge against his personal 
honesty. The reader will find many another such blot in this 
work, and he may be relied on to recognize that Mr. Young 
is neither scholarly nor fair. 





19.—The fact that the pioneers in American discovery, ex- 
ploration, mission and charity work, patriotism and statesman- 
ship were so largely Catholic, was made the inspiration, some 
years ago, of an interesting collection of biographical sketches * 
by Mr. J. O’Kane Murray. The author’s object was to offset 
the partial and incomplete records of non-Catholic historians. 

The present revised edition, however, reveals no change in 
spirit or in method from the original edition; and in these 
days of critical and scholarly works, like The Jesuit Relations, 
must be ranked as fassée. 


20.—Some time ago a History of the Catholic Church in 
the New England States appeared in two very large volumes. 
The publishers are now bringing out this history in a more 
convenient and useful form, devoting a separate volume to 
each one of the different dioceses. We take great pleasure in 
recommending the history of the Hartford diocese,t+ written by 
Rev. James H. O'Donnell, a diocesan priest. The progress of 
Catholicity in the Hartford diocese (which includes the whole 
State of Connecticut) has been positively marvellous, and its 
record ought to be a source of interest and just pride to all 
Catholics. Father O’Donnell’s presentation of this story is both 
scholarly and interesting; he brings to his subject all the re- 
quirements of intellect and sympathy necessary to assure a 
* Catholic Pioneers of America. By J. O’Kane Murray, M.A. Philadelphia: Kilner & Co. 


+History of the Diocese of Hartford. By Rev. James H. O’Donnell, Boston: D. H. 
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worthy treatment. Too much praise cannot be given to him 
for the absorbing devotion, the patience, the extreme thorough- 
ness, and the truly scientific method to which his pages testi- 
fy, and which make his work of lasting value. 


21.—We are glad to welcome a new edition of Mrs. Brown- 
ing.* She is an eminently wholesome poet, and although her 
genius does not entitle her to the first rank of English writers, 
she has exerted a very wide and always a healthy influence on 
English verse. Her shortcomings are well known: perverse and 
innumerable violations of rhyme and rhythm (certainly no poem 
in the language of equal length can compare, in point of un- 
pardonably false rhymes, with the one which she herself seemed 
to consider her greatest work, ‘‘ Pan is Dead”); an over-fond- 
ness for political themes, in treating which, as in passages of 
“Casa Guidi Windows,” she sometimes becomes sublime, but 
oftener descends perilously near to the province of the dema- 
gogue; finally, an unhappy weakness in handling blank verse, 
as illustrated in her ambitious “ novel in verse,” Aurora Leigh, 
a poem styled by Ruskin the greatest of the century. In one 
respect, indeed, Mrs. Browning is supreme: namely, in the 
writing of sonnets. They form her incomparably best work; 
and in them, we think, she reaches the very highest merit that 
English verse can boast of in this department. Messrs. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Company are to be thanked for this new ser- 
vice added to many previous ones in behalf of our finest 
literature. 


22.—A beautiful little edition of Law’s Christian Perfection + 
is that just gotten out by L. H. M. Soulsby. No one needs 
to be informed of the high spiritual tone and unbending prac- 
tical piety of this famous worl: of the great Anglican divine. 
It is truly a helpful and edifying book looked at from any 
stand-point. We might compare it with St. Francis de Sales’ 
Philothea and say that the latter work stands in about the 
same relationship to Law’s book as the Catholic Church to the 
Anglican. This intimates at once its good points and its de- 
ficiencies. The present edition is not complete, but an adapta- 
tion, much of the text having been omitted as possibly out of 
harmony with modern conditions. 

* The Complete Poetical Works of Elizabeth Barrett Browning. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 


+A Practical Treatise upon Christian Perfection. By William Law. Edited by L. H. 
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23.—Timely publications at this season are two books on 
the Rosary. One® is a little pamphlet by an anonymous au- 
thor, who contrives in the course of 155 pages to impart a 
good deal of information concerning the various Rosary Indul- 
gences and similar matters about which all Catholics are apt 
to be questioned quite frequently. 

The second book,t which comes from the pen of the Eng- 
lish Provincial of the Dominicans, is larger and more thorough. 
Father Procter writes very instructively on the proper concep- 
tion of the Rosary as a prayer, and gives full consideration to 
that much-questioned point, how to combine meditation with 
recital of the beads. He also presents a summary of church 
legislation concerning the Rosary which will be helpful to many 
priests—although he does seem to bring out in almost unde- 
sirably strong relief the special rights and privileges possessed 
by his own Community. Still these things are facts, and facts, 
perhaps, should offend no one. As to the history of the devo- 
tion, Father Procter holds and offers proof for the opinion that 
the Rosary originated with St. Dominic. This position, how- 
ever, at best, is open to question; and in the light of recent 
discussion some corrections must be made in the arguments 
advanced in the present volume. It will not do, for instance, 
to cite Thomas 4 Kempis as witness to the formation of a 
Rosary Confraternity in 1475, for he died in 1471. And there 
is much to be said concerning the arguments drawn from cer- 
tain Papal Bulls, and from the Will of Antony Sers—for on 
investigation, as Father Thurston, S.J., has shown, their evi- 
dence loses some of its apparent conclusiveness. 


24.—Another welcome spiritual book + from the Bar Con- 
vent, York! This time it is a little volume on Visits to the 
Blessed Sacrament by the talented nun already most favorably 
known to us through her excellent works on Baptism and Con- 
firmation. There is nothing exaggerated, artificial, or impossi- 
ble in the pages before us; they contain merely a collection 
of musings and devotional monologues written with a direct- 
ness and spontaneity that will appeal strongly to many who 
can get little profit out of less natural and more fervent writ- 
ing. Here and there every reader will meet a paragraph which 

* The Rosary the Crown of Mary. By a Dominican Father. New York: Benziger Bros. 

+ The Rosary Guide for Priests and People. By the Very Rev. Father J. Procter, Provin- 
cial of the Dominicans in England. New York: Benziger Brothers. 


} Before the Most Holy(Coram Sanctissimo). By Mother Mary Loyola. Edited by 
Father Thurston, S.J. St. Louis, Mo.: B. Herder. 
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gives clear and fine expression to a favorite or impressive 
thought, and which helps to prayer. Father Thurston’s brief 
introduction is graceful, and will be very suggestive to readers 
who think. 


25,—Compiled by Father Ilg, Capuchin, and edited by the 
lamented Father Clarke, S.J., an old German meditation book, 
written in 1712, now appears in English.* The meditations 
follow the course of the ecclesiastical year, presenting each 
day three “ points” of moderate size based on a scene in our 
Lord’s life. A short and very clear résumé of the Ignatian 
method of meditation stands at the beginning. 

Despite the statement of the preface, the book seems fitted 
for people in the world as well as for religious; it will sug- 
gest matter to preachers too. The text is simple and the style 
straightforward, though not all in “ English undefiled.” The 
illustrations used by the writer are copious, familiar, and 
pointed ; they help to impress and instruct the reader. If not 
up to the exceptionally high level of Crasset, the present 
work will nevertheless rank well among excellent books of 
meditation. Its two volumes together include more than a 
thousand pages. Unfortunately, the binding is not very good; 
it is of the kind that cracks. 


26.—The idea of Magister Adestt is to afford supplementary 
matter, from the Old Testament, for meditation on our Lord’s 
life and death, and on subjects connected with his advent. 
The texts quoted cover the greater portion of each page, 
while the words to which they are collated occupy a small 
marginal column. The pith of each text, or the particular 
words to which consideration is intended to be given, are 
heavily underlined. 

The author’s work has been most acceptably done, so that 
one appreciates the deeper and more extensive spiritual and 
mystical meaning developed in the reading of the New Testa- 
ment, by this use of the Old Testament. 

The typographical appearance of the volume deserves no- 
tice, however, and in our opinion not an altogether favorable 
one. The class of devout persons likely to use this book will 
find the underlining unnecessary, for they will be able to pick 


* Meditations on the Life, the Teaching, and the Passion of Jesus Christ. By Rev. 
Augustine Maria Ilg, O.S.F.C. Edited by Rev. Richard F. Clarke, S.J. New York: 
Benziger Brothers. 

+ Magister Adest ; or, Whos Like unto God. By C. F. Blount, S.J. New York: Ben- 
ziger Brothers. 
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out the substance of texts for themselves. Moreover, there ex- 
ists what seems to be a very just prejudice against underlining 
in general, as being akin to the offensive practice of explain- 
ing jests. 

With certain alterations in form the present volume would 
be a really welcome and valuable book. 


27.—Five little volumes* before us make up a series of 
meditations compiled by a Belgian Jesuit. The first series ap- 
peared originally in the Etudes Ecclésiastiques, and was intended 
mainly for use in the monthly retreats of secular priests—a 
custom almost universal in Belgium. Father Petit tells us that 
in the first series he aims to teach the priest how to die; in 
the second he lays down the principles of the life of perfec- 
tion; in the third he gives instructions in the contemplation 
of Christ’s active life; and in the fourth he outlines the mys- 
teries of our Saviour’s passion and glory. The preface to the 
fifth series tells us that it consists of three sets of medita- 
tions: a, On the purgative way; 4, On the life of the Blessed 
Virgin; c, On the parables with which Christ illustrated his 
doctrine. The lines of these divisions are not followed with 
anything like closeness; perhaps because they were made after 
most of the meditations had been published. This, however, 
is of little moment. The meditations are pointed, thoughtful, 
and excellently adapted to attain their original purpose. Even 
a severe critic would be obliged to assign them a moderately 
hizh place among meditation books for priests. 


28.—The two essays contained in Mr. Brooke's little 
volume t+ are remarkable both for their thought and manner of 
writing. In the first a wonderfully vivid picture is given of 
the intellectual history of the century. It really seems as if it 
could not be done better. The second is a noble plea for 
conduct as being the thing, after all, of real value in life. 


29.—A book like Sermons for Children's Massest suggests 
two things: that there should be in every parish a special 
Mass for children, and that sermons to children should receive 
at least as much care as those for adults. In all our large par- 


* Sacerdos Rite Institutus pits exercitationibus menstrue recollectionts. Auctore P. 
Adulpho Petit, S.J. Quarta Editio. Vols. I., 1I., I[1.,IV., V. Typis Societatis Sti. Augus- 
tini, Desclée, De Brouwer et Socii, Brugis et Insulis. M.C.M. 

+ Religion in Literature and Religion in Life. By Stopford A. Brooke. 

¢ Sermons for Children’s Masses. By Very Rev. Dean A. A. Lings. New York: 


Benziger Brothers, 
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ishes now the children have their Sunday morning Mass, and 
no doubt every child in attendance comes away convinced 
that “‘there was a sermon.” But do the children remember a 
word? do they know anything more of that divine life that 
had its sweet childhood too? has the simple winning personality 
that said “Suffer little children to come unto me” made the 
least impression on their young lives? Ah, these are the 
questions that many a zealous pastor must ask himself after 
leaving the pulpit. during the “ children’s Mass.” 

To fail in preaching to ‘children does not necessarily mean 
tepid zeal, nor slovenly preparation. Many a zealful and 
love-wrought sermon has set the children to shooting marbles, 
in fancy. There is a knack in preaching to the young, and all 
those who have tried realize this well. Dean Lings has the 
knack. He puts in the market a volume that is complete, 
convenient, and suggestive to all those in need of a leading- 
string to the child-mind. 

His work contains a sermon (from ten to fifteen minutes 
long) for each Sunday of the year and the feast days of 
obligation. Besides he gives two conferences, brief yet fully 
developed: one, “Advice to the Young on the Last Day of 
the Scholastic Year’; the other, “Closing Advice to Young 
People after a Retreat.” Few sermons are complete without 
Scripture and the Saints. In many of these sermonets Christ 
Himself speaks, so pregnant are they with Gospel-words; and 
the saints talk familiarly of Jesus and Mary on nearly every 
page. The book is well and clearly indexed. 


30.—A new book* “intended for the instruction of young 
people in academies and Sunday-schools,” is peculiarly interest- 
ing as being the first in a series of attempts to apply modern 
historical methods to religious teaching. Our Lord is here set 
forth simply as an interesting figure in human progress, and 
one the contemplation of which “may contribute to the re- 
ligious well-being” of those who use the book. 

The introductory chapters on Jewish politics and religion 
are clearly and intelligently written. There are many notes 
also which are sure to prove illuminating to the pupil; but, on 
the other hand, there are omissions which, it would seem, 
should have been supplied. An excellent instance of the first 
is the discussion concerning the name Petros (p. 154). But, on 


* Constructive Studies in the Life of Christ. By Ernest De Witt Burton and Shailer 
Mathews. The University of Chicago Press. 
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the other hand, the words “binding and loosing” are de. 
scribed as ‘‘familiar Jewish terms” without a hint being given 
as to the interesting circumstances which made them “ familiar.” 
Again, in speaking of the woman with the issue of blood 
(p. 127) nothing is said as to the ceremonial uncleanness, which 
is really the whole point of the incident. Nothing is said—not 
a word—as to the punishment of scourging, or as to the mockery 
of our Lord; no explanation is given in regard to the leg- 
breaking—the crurifregium of the Roman executioners—the 
omission of which in our Lord’s case accounts for the piercing 
of his side. The list of books for supplementary reading is not 
perfect. Edersheim, of course, is excellent, but why Canon Far- 
rar should be recommended in such a volume as the present, 
it is difficult to say. , 
Thus much can be said for this book from the Protestant 
stand-point. Looked at with Catholic eyes, it is altogether un- 
satisfactory, for it implicitly denies our blessed Lord’s divinity. 


31.—Father Rockliff's translation of A Catholic Catechism* 
introduces to English readers a carefully prepared text book 
for the use of classes in Christian Doctrine. It is simple, 
thorough, and well arranged. Though the subject-matter does 
not allow opportunity for the display of great talent, the work 
of both author and translator appears to have been careful and 
conscientious, and the result is satisfactory. A second smaller 
edition allows of the work being used to advantage in classes 
not yet far enough advanced to employ the complete text. 


32,—Under a new title+ Dr. Bixby reissues the volume 
which, about a decade ago, appeared as The Crisis in Morals. 
The change of title has been made, apparently, for the pur- 
pose of emphasizing the second part of the study as compared 
with the first. The latter is a very able and destructive 
criticism of Mr. Herbert Spencer’s ethical theory; the other 
part aims at constructing a more logical substitute on the 
Spencerian evolutionary basis. 

It would be damning with faint praise merely to say that 
Dr. Bixby’s theory surpasses in logical consistency and in its 
correspondence with the facts of the moral life the views pro- 
pounded in the Data of Ethics. The doctor’s exposition of 


* A Catholic Catechism for the Parochial and Sunday-Schools of the United States. By 
Rev. James Groenings, S.J. Translated by Very Rev. James Rockliff, S.J. (Large and 
small editions.) New York: Benziger Brothers. 

+ The Ethics of Evolution. By James Thompson Bixby. Boston: Small, Maynard 
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morality has the positive merit of embodying some of the fun- 
damental principles of Catholic ethics—the existence of God in 
whom are the origin and sanction of the moral law, and the 
identification of the moral law with the unchanging law of the 
universe, interpreted by consciousness. But in his endeavor to 
adjust these principles to Evolution, his theory becomes strongly 
pantheistic; and consequently, if pursued to its logical con- 
clusion, involves the negation of personal responsibility and of 
the intrinsic distinction between good and evil. 

Fortunately, however, the doctor refrains from pursuing his 
principles to their logical conclusions. Asan approximation to 
the truth, his position is a distinct improvement on the hope- 
lessly erroneous views of morality which have been propounded 
in the name of Evolution. 


33.—An enticingly neat and interesting little volume is 
this* from the pen of Professor Mathews. It consists merely 
of two short essays, ‘“ The Four Ways of delivering an Address ” 
and ‘‘The Real Secret of After-Dinner Oratory”; to which 
are added, in an appendix, practical suggestions on ‘“‘ How to 
be Heard in Public Speaking,” etc. The essays are delightful 
reading, witty, sensible, practical. There are good points given 
for the man who speaks “ because he has something to say,” 
and for the unfortunate who “speaks because he has to say 
something.” Those who are contained in either of these 
classes will find, especially if they be novices in public speak- 
ing, many helpful suggestions, many ways of lessening or doing 
away with the worry that attends the preparation and delivery 
of a speech. Not a few good anecdotes are sprinkled into the 
text, and the author shows evidence of an abundance of wit, 
while not injuring the actual seriousness of his purpose. He is 
to be commended for his sound sense and for his success in 
teaching while he entertains. 


34,—Songs of all the Colleges+ is the title of a collection of 
the best known of the college songs, with the addition of a few 
new ones which we do not remember having seen or heard 
of before. Scarcely anything else is so universally a source of 
amusement and jollity as the college “ditty,” and if things go 
as they certainly deserve to, the book will have a wide popu- 
larity. We understand that a further series is in press. 


* Notes on Speech-Making. By Brander Mathews, D.C.L. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co. 

+ Songs of all the Colleges. Compiled and arranged by David B. Chamberlain (Harvard) 
and Karl P. Harington (Wesleyan). Hinds & Noble, publishers. 
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35,—During the past year few works have attracted so 
much attention as Das Wesen des Christenthums, by Professor 
Harnack, of Berlin. We have just now received from the 
Messrs. Putnam's Sons an English version of the book; * it ap- 
pears as volume xiv. of The Theological Translation Library, 
and is to be had at a cost of three dollars. It will receive an 
extended review in our June number. 


36.—A writer well qualified for his task has presented to 
the public a careful study+ of the educational systems in 
America and Prussia. Though devoted primarily to a consid- 
eration of the teaching of mathematics (from arithmetic to 
conic sections), still it brings out not a few points which 
teachers of other subjects might ponder with profit. As the 
author says, a reproduction of Prussian high-school education 
might not be suited to American needs. But the fact to which 
we should attend is, that the Germans accomplish as good— 
perhaps better—results, with less expenditure of time, than 
we do. Surely something is faulty in our system. Most teachers 
of mathematics in this country will be surprised to learn that 
in a Germin gymnasium the time allotted for private work in 
mathematics ranges from one to two and a half hours fer 
week, while the time given to it at the school is only three or 
four hours per week. The tendency in America is to cut down 
the time spent in the class-room, and to demand as much or 
more work at home than that devoted to mathematics in the 
school. In the German schools, too, a lesson is assigned in 
the text-book only after a thorough discussion of the matter 
in class. Many of our teachers first assign the lesson for study, 
and then in class are obliged not only to explain it but also 
to clear away the false ideas the pupil obtains from his private, 
unaided study. 

We trust that this little work will find its way into the 
hands of our Catholic teachers; and do something to bring 
about the reform in our schools, the need of which has been 
indicated by our recent congresses of Catholic colleges. Those 
who read Professor Young’s account of the training of the 
German instructor will surely regret that the teachers in many 
of our own schools are selected with such superficial tests of 


* What ts Christianity? By Adolf Harnack. Translated into English by Thomas 
Bailey Saunders. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons; London and Edinburgh: Williams & 


Norgate. 
+ The Teaching of Mathematics in the Higher Schools of Prussia. By J. W. A. Young, 


Ph.D. New York, London, and Bombay: Longmans, Green & Co. 
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their knowledge and adility to teach. Especially in the teach- 
ing of mathematics should Catholic colleges look to their 
methods and men. The German gymnasium has many things 
to suggest and perhaps some to be copied. 


37,—These papers* by Miss Eaglesfield are pretty little 
essays and will be read with interest. Two have appeared in 
the columns of THE CATHOLIC WORLD MAGAZINE; the rest 
are reprinted from Se/f-Culture and The Chautauguan. 


38.—There is no more delightful reading than the story of 
the Passion +t when it is rounded out by the erudition of scholar- 
ship and the information that comes from an intimate knowl- 
edge of the customs and habits of the people of the Holy 
Land. The Gospels are said to be meagre in detail. To one 
who is thoroughly conversant with the manner of living and 
doing in the time of our Lord this is not so, but to us who 
live at other times and in a different civilization the back- 
ground and the coloring of the pictures must be supplied. 
Father Ollivier has done it better than any one we know of. 
His translator, too, brings to his work an unusual ability in 
interpreting the French in good idiomatic English. 


39.—The non-Catholic Mission movement is giving manifest 
signs of intellectual activity in the book world. Some years 
ago, when the movement started, the Catholic Book Exchange 
issued Searle’s Plain Facts for Fair Minds, and during these 
few years the demand for this book has been so heavy that 
to-day it has reached its 376th thousand. It ranks, for the 
demand there is for it, among the most popular novels of the 
day. 

Another book,t similar in its purpose and yet different in 
its methods, comes from the Catholic Book Exchange. It is by 
Father Xavier Sutton, the Passionist, one of the most success- 
ful of the missionaries who are devoting their energies to the 
giving of missions to non-Catholics. 

It is a simple and yet comprehensive exposition of Catholic 
teaching on many dogmatic points. It is published under the 
suggestive title of Clearing the Way. Its purpose is largely to 

* Books Triumphant. By Carina Campbell Eaglesfield. New York: F. Tennyson 
Neely Company. 

+ The Passion, Historical Essay by R. P. M. J. Ollivier,O.P. Translated from the French 
by E. Leahy. Boston: Marlier & Company, ltd. 

} Clearing the Way. By Rev. Xavier Sutton, Passionist. The Catholic Book Exchange, 
120 West 6oth Street, New York. 180 pages, paper, Io cents. 
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clear away the prejudices and misconceptions that prevent a 
thorough understanding of Catholic doctrine. 


40.—Albert Sonnichsen, who went to the Philippines as 
quartermaster on the Ze/andia, gives an intensely interesting 
narrative of ten months’ captivity among the Filipinos.* He 
relates what he sees in a matter-of-fact, simple way, and his 
relations in many instances are to the credit of the “little 
brown people.” However, at times he transcends the duty of 
a narrator and attempts to interpret things which he does not 
understand. In one case—pages 44-45—he describes an in- 
strument like the old-fashioned stocks of colonial days, and he 
remarks that every convent was supplied with two or three of 
them. ‘ Probably,” he says, “ they were utilized ‘to convert the 
heathens.’” He repeats many of the stories that he had heard 
about the Friars from the natives, and because they were 
against the Friars he, with indefinite gullibility, believes them 
all. “I have entered secret chambers under their convents and 
seen hideous instruments of torture.’’ He probably got into 
the wine-cellar and saw the bung-starter. His imagination did 
the rest. His own picture is printed as the frontispiece, and 
he looks as though he might be readily deceived. 





THE PHILIPPINE ARCHIPELAGO.t 


It is hardly possible to say too much in praise of the mag- 
nificent work lately printed by the Government Press at 
Washington, containing the results of the scientific work of 
the Jesuit Fathers in the Philippine Islands. Even our Prot- 
estant friends, whose indignation might at first be excited by 
the seeming identification of the Jesuits with our Government 
will, we think, have to suspend criticism at sight of these two 
splendid volumes, of about 700 and 500 pages respectively, and 
particularly of the atlas accompanying them. The atlas is the 
part of which the value is most obvious, for no one can even 

* Ten Months a Captive among Filipinos. Being a Narrative of Adventure and Observa- 
tion during Imprisonment on the Island of Luzon, P. I. By Albert Sonnichsen. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

+ El Archipiélago Filipino. Coleccién de datos Geogrdficos, Estadisticos, Cronolégicos 
y Cientificos Relativos 4 Filipinas, Washington: Imprenta del Gobierno, 1900. Two 
volumes in royal octavo. Volume I., xxvi.-710 pages, with 169 photo-engraved plates, 
bound in full American Russia leather; Volume II1., xx.-470 pages, with 118 engravings 
(maps and half tones), bound in full American Russia leather. Price of both works, $20. 
Address: Director of: the Manila Observatory, Manila, P. I., or John J. Wynne, 27-29 West 
Sixteenth Street, New York. 
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glance at one of the maps without seeing that it is much 
superior to anything that we have; and it will soon be 
evident on examination that no improvement can be made 
on it for quite a long time. In time, of course, improvement 
will be made, but not until the regular work of the Coast and 
Geological Surveys have been extended to the islands. The 
maps, as they now stand, are superior to what most people in 
this country have been accustomed to. regard as first class. 
This is true not only in regard to their mechanical execution, 
but also in the amount of information given by them, in mat- 
ters of physical science even more than in what concerns re- 
ligion. They show, also, the work that has been done by 
the fathers in the departments of meteorology and seismology, 
which are both of the greatest practical importance. 

When we begin, however, to examine the two volumes of 
letter-press, we find that their value is of even a higher order 
than that of the atlas. The first and larger volume is, no 
doubt, of the greatest general interest. It treats of every pos- 
sible subject of inquiry with regard to the islands and their 
inhabitants, giving in the first place the peculiarities of each 
region, and then taking up in a most exhaustive manner the 
subjects of race, language, religion, agriculture, commerce, 
education, public institutions in general, and history, and then 
passing to topography, hydrography, geology, mineralogy, bot- 
any, and zodlogy, giving all that is known on these matters, 
which is immensely more than most people imagine. Even by 
glancing at the numerous and excellent illustrations, without 
reading a word of the text, one may learn in a short time 
more than he probably supposed there was to be learned with 
regard to these new possessions of ours. To mention simply 
one point, the idea probably still entertained by many that 
there is such a being as a Filipino in general, or, to speak 
more precisely, that the shades of distinction between one 
Filipino and another are too slight to be of much importance 
will very soon disappear. It will be seen that we have to deal 
in these islands with a population of absolutely every degree of 
civilization, presenting varieties as great as are to be found 
through the whole length and breadth of our own continent. 
But this, of course, is comparatively a very small piece of in- 
formation, lying quite on the surface. 

The second volume is one rather for specialists; that is to 
say, with regard to its details, though the results are of the 
highest practical importance and interest to all whose occupa- 
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tions or interests may call them to the Philippines, or indeed 
to any place in that part of the world. It is principally oc- 
cupied with the subject of meteorology, a considerable part, 
however, being devoted to those of earthquakes and magnetics. 

In a country so subject to earthquakes as that whole por- 
tion of the world is, it is evidently of the highest importance 
to know the regions most liable to them, and to deduce all 
possible laws regarding them. In this respect the work already 
dene by the Manila Observatory is equivalent, perhaps, to what 
would require a half century of observation with the means 
science now places at our disposal, and it is continually being 
prosecuted with all those means, in which constant improve- 
ments are being made. Even in this current year, the pres- 
ent writer has seen a new instrument devised by Father Algué, 
who has recently been in this country. It needs hardly to be 
said that independently of the practical value of the science of 
seismology for the protection of life and property, the subject 
is one of the highest theoretical importance in our investiga- 
tion of the laws of the formation not only of our own planet, 
but also of other worlds. 

As to magnetics, the importance of the subject, even from 
a merely practical point of view, is sufficiently obvious, as 
every navigator necessarily must know the constantly changing 
variation of his compass, to make use of it. But it has a 
value quite independent of that, particularly in its possible, 
and we may say probable, connection with the subject of 
meteorology or climatology. 

It is in this last matter that the work at Manila of Father 
Algué and his predecessors has been specially conspicuous. 
Every one probably is aware of the liability of those regions to 
destructive typhoons, the course of which it is of the highest 
importfance, or seamen especially, to know. And considering 
the small number of stations it has been so far possible to occupy, 
the development and the accuracy of the Manila Weather 
Service is simply phenomenal, and has excited the highest 
admiration of the Weather Bureau of this country, which is 
anxious to co-operate with the work there done, and help to 
extend it with all the means in its power, and, by increasing 
the area of observation, make it possible to extend the pre- 
dictions not only to the Philippines and the immediate neigh- 
borhood, but to all the seas and lands of that part of the 
world. Father. Algué’s ingenious instruments for the prediction 
of typhoons (which are really the same as our hurricanes and 
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cyclones) by private observers, are specially worthy of com- 
mendation. 

Now finally, if any one wants to know why this Jesuit work 
is so patronized by the Government, an examination of ‘the 
work will or should soon convince him that it is not because of 
any wire-pulling or religious bias, but simply because really 
scientific men duly appreciate the highest order of science, 
wherever it is to be found. 

There is only one way in which the work, for our use, 
could be improved, and it is to be hoped that this improve- 
ment will be made. Spanish is a noble and excellent language, 
and in itself better for scientific expression than our own; but 
unfortunately it is comparatively little known in this country. 
It would be very desirable that these volumes, with the im- 
mense stores of information they contain, should be translated 
into English, so as to be more available to the many who 
would be profoundly interested in them, but who cannot hope 
to acquire a sufficient knowledge of Spanish to thoroughly 
appreciate them in their present form. 
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Catholic University Bulletin (April): Dr. Pace writes upon the 
shortcomings in the present system of teaching philoso- 
phy, and indicates how an improvement may be begun. 

Atlantic Monthly (April): Charles Dinsmore writing upon 

. Dante’s Purgatorio defends the doctrine of expiation. 

The Biblical World (April): The best article is by Professor 
Milton S. Terry, D.D., a comment on Phil. ii. 5-11, The 
Great Kenotic Text. His exegesis is generally satisfac- 
tory, especially in view of the wild theories in late years 
set forth by Protestants concerning this passage. Lyman 
Abbott also contributes an article, “Are the Ethics of 
Jesus practicable?”’ which he answers -by saying that 
they are not only practicable “ but that no other ethical 
principles are so.” The article should be read in con- 
nection with certain papers in late foreign magazines, 
where this position is emphatically denied. 
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The Critical Review (March): Perhaps the most interestirg 


paper for Catholics in this month's issue is the review of 
Rev. Leighton Pullan’s History of the Book of Common 
Prayer. In demolishing the argument of the author, who 
is a pronounced Ritualist, M. C. Anderson Scott shows 
the futility of the Anglican theory generally, and so far 
helps the Catholic side of the controversy without at all 
meaning to do so. 


The Month (April): Father Rickaby, commenting upon the re- 


The 


cent Pastoral of the English Bishops, says “it is better 
to forego for a generation what may appear to a man to 
be an excellent idea than to divide the church upon it.” 
Father Thurston concludes his articles upon the Rosary 
with a history of the use of beads inside and outside 
the church. Father Gerard, who has just resumed the 
editorship of Zhe Month, comments upon an ancient 
fraud lately resurrected—the so-called “‘ Jesuit Oath.” 

Tablet (g March): Describes the religious condition in 
Mysore, where “civil death” is the penalty of a Hindoo’s 
conversion to Christianity. (16 March): Recounts how 
Mgr. Campbell having sued an Italian journalist for libel, 
the latter was forced to print an apology in all the 
pipers. Copies from the Daily Telegraph the account of 
an interview wherein Mgr. Mignot, Archbishop of Albi, 
declared the outcome of present condition in France 
would probably be the separation of church and state. 
(30 March): Vindicates Cardinal Newman’s scholarly 
accuracy against a criticism in Zhe Spectator. Describes 


_the recent controversy on the origin of the Rosary, and 


decides in favor of Father Thurston, S.J. 


Etudes (20 March): P. Chérot begins to edit some correspon- 


dence of the Catholic philosopher De Bonald, communi- 
cated by the present viscount, his great-grandson. P. 
Briicker defends the justice of his criticism on the 
Bibliothéque Sulpicienne, and answers a writer in the Revue 
Thomiste by adducing evidence that Pope Innocent XI. 
never forbade the Jesuits to teach Probabilism. 


Revue du Clergé Francais (1§ March): P. Godet devotes thirty 


pages to the intellectual development and religious réle 
of Cardinal Newman. P. Bricont, reviewing P. Gayraud’s 
Crise de la Foi, declares there need be no fear of the 
soundness of the six or eight men who lead Catholic 
thought in France. To facilitate the return ex masse 
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to the church of the thinkers and the people, we need 
only to regain our intellectual and moral prestige. Re- 
prints from Revue politique et parlementaire part of P. 
Lemére’s article on the Bourges Congress quieting the 
fears expressed by some that the assemblage was revolu- 
tionary in spirit. P. Birot defends himself against the 
criticism of the Bishop of Annecy passed upon P. Birot’s 
speech at Bourges: ‘“ The criticism does not judge what 
I said, but denounces what I meant; . . . of that ele- 
ment I alone am the final judge.” V. Giraud, reviewing 
Father Bremond's L’Jnqui¢tude Religieuse (see THE CATHO- 
LIC WORLD MAGAZINE for April, 1901), says: ‘“‘ There are 
few books which do so much honor to a man—and to an 
order.” P. Boudinhon says that, arguing from analogy, it 
would seem that the First Friday of April should not 
be counted as missed, and that those now making their 
nine First Friday Communions have simply to continue 
until they make up th~ requisite number. (1 April): P. 
Torreilles sketches the history of theology in France 
from the beginning. P. Bricont says there is thus far 
no better book than Bougaud’s Christianisme et les 
temps présents to recommend for apologetical pur- 
poses. P. Leduc, writing on the history of Indulgences, 
says the charge that the church grants indulgences too 
easily should be a warning against a tendency to exag- 
gerate. P. Boudinhon writes on the Index: not all the 
works of an author are necessarily included in the 
general condemnation which seems to include all. 
Thomiste (March): P. Lehu combats a’ new explanation 
of the transformation in the Eucharist based upon mod- 
ern discoveries in physical science. P. Gardeil quotes 
St. Thomas in support of some reservations necessary in 
dealing with “the limitations of positive law.” 


Le Monde Catholique (1 March): Letters of Y to Z attacking 


Mgr. Dupanloup conclude. Mgr. Févre explains the 
fallacy underlying the doctrine of the “ free thinkers.” 


La Quinzaine (1 March): J. Guiraud deplores the “ insipidity 


and pranks” which supporters of some modern devo- 
tions would substitute for the glory and dignity of the 
ancient liturgy. M. Sangnier describes the work done 
by the “ popular universities,” conducted by distinguished 
Catholics among working-classes of Paris. (16 March): 
G. de Goyau finds in the latest Papal Encyclical the 
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call to united social action on the part of Catholics, 
M. Fonsegrive gives some most instructive lessons on 
the characteristics of the leading French journals. 

Le Correspondant (10 March): P. Thureau-Dangin describes at 
great length the Catholic revival in England succeeding 
Newman’s conversion. J. Delaporte, reviewing Cairnes’ 
The Coming Waterloo (a ‘ Battle of Dorking” sort of 
affair), finds that in commenting on the French the 
author’s “just criticisms are not new and his new ones 
not just.”” M. Béchaux, who replaces Claudio Jannet as 
the regular collaborator in economics, makes his first con- 
tribution, “ Economists and Socialists in the Nineteenth 
Century.” (25 March): Continuing his article, M. Thureau- 
Dangin testifies to the real piety and holiness of certain men 
who did not come over with Newman—e.g., Pusey, Keble, 
Church, etc. P. Ragey contrasts Catholicism in Paris, 
where it is at home, and in London, where it is in exile. 

Civilta Cattolica (16 March): Treating of St. Peter's presence 
in Rome, explains the title to the earliest possessions 
of the Christian Church. Comments on the character of 
historical novels, and in particular the historical accuracy 
of Manzoni’s J promesst Spost. 

Rivista Internazionale (March): Reviewing Lxternal Religion, 
by Father Tyrrell, S.J., Professor Costanzi declares the 
book to be opportune, instructive, luminous, and 
forceful. 

Rassegna Nazionale (t March): Barbara Allason describes the 
gradual religious evolution of Brunetitre’s mind as 
evinced in his writings. 

Stimmen aus Maria Laach (March): P. Kneller contrasts Moses 
and Peter, the leaders of the old and the new people of 
God. P. Pesch continues his critique of Harnack, point- 
ing out his misstatements and false notions concerning 
the church. 

Ciudad de Dios (Feb.): P. Gonzales, commenting on the pres- 
ent “decadence of the Latin races,” declares it is due 
to their departure from, rather than their fidelity to, 
the principles of Catholicism. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


THE “ grievous School Question” will not down. <A few years 
ago the suggestion of a religious school was tossed aside by a 
wave of the hand or an oratorical appeal to “the palladium of 
our liberties.” It was considered a policy instituted by priest- 
craft to maintain a waning authority over the people. It was 
said the people were quite satisfied with the public schools, and a 
system of parochial schools was foisted on them against their 
will by designing priests. The discussion of the ‘private 
school amendment” to the Revised Charter of New York has 
revealed that there are others besides the priesthood who are 
asking that some policy be instituted whereby religion shall 
not be banished from the schools. 

It is coming to be very thoroughly understood that religion 
is after all the only real solution of the vexing social prob- 
lems, and hard-headed, practical men are coming to see that 
unless religious truths are in some way or other associated 
with the teaching of the children they will never mould their 
character or shape their lives. 


The School Question cannot be kept out of politics. It is 
too close to the heart of the Catholic people not to influence 
them at the polls. Men of wealth and social position, who 
know the restraining power of religion among the masses of 
the people, are insisting that there shall be some settlement of 
the question a little more favorable to religion. Ministers of 
the various denominations are compelled to acknowledge that 
the religious vitality of their people is so thoroughly depleted 
that they are unable to arouse them even with the strongest 
stimulants. ‘“‘The Twentieth Century Awakening,” on which 
they spent so much money and staked so many hopes, has 
been a flat failure. They are convinced that they must begin 
all over and with the children, otherwise they are doomed to 
extinction. Parents look around their families and see the 
growing children, without reverence for authority or submission 
to law, drifting away into evil lives. All these powerful agen- 
cies will force the school question into the political arena, and 
will throw the weight of their influence in the same scales 
with the teaching of the Church and the sentiments of the 
Catholic people. 
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THE COLUMBIAN READING UNION. 


Peowieoen MORAN has been the recipient of unstinted praise for his per- 

sonal work in organizing and bringing to a most successful completion the 
first Catholic Congress held, a short time ago, at Sydney, Australia. His opening 
a dress was notable for the broad range of thought and the extensive learning 
which have distinguished his previous historical works. Few will be found to 
qiestion his capacity to form an accurate judgment on matters pertaining to 
ancient or modern ecclesiastical history. In the course of his address he used 
these significant words: 

We now come to the United States of America. This, the youngest of the 
great nations of Christendom, has during the present century, the first century 
of her independent existence, advanced with giant strides and given proof of 
indomitable energy. Her vast resources and boundless territory, combined 
with the energy of her people and her more than seventy millions of inhabitants, 
cannot fail to assign to her a prominent place in moulding the future destinies 
of the world. Now, inthis flourishing state, the Catholic Church throughout 
the century has held her own; I should, perhaps, have said that bright and 
brilliant in the United States above most other countries has been her onward 
course. 

Cardinal Moran then proceeds to show, from the téstimony of Bishop Spald- 
inz, that the difficulties against which the Church had to contend were mani- 
fold. He says: . 

It would be difficult in modern times to find a parallel for the growth of 
religion in New York during the present century. New York was one of those 
States that persistently excluded Catholic priests till toward the close of the 
lastcentury. And those anti-Catholic laws were not inoperative. We read of 
even a benevolent Qiaker who, under the false accusation of being a Catholic 
priest, was led to the scaffold. When the new century was being ushered in 
there was only one priest, an Irish Capuchin, in the City of New York. Special ° 
toleration was extended to him as having been chaplain on board of a French 
frigate that had done good service during the war. There was only one 
Catholic church, and one school. As late as 1816 the Bishop of New York, 
Rizht Rev. Dr. Connolly, writes that there were only four priests in the diocese, 
which embraced the whole of the States of New York and New Jersey. The 
same prelate writes in 1818 that the number of Catholics was 16,000, ‘“ They 
are mostly Irish,” he says; ‘‘ at least 10,000 Irish Catholics arrived at New York 
only within these last three years; they spread throughout all the other States 
of this confederacy, and make their religion known everywhere.” In 1822 the 
number of priests in the diocese had increased to eight, while there were two 
chirches in the city and five othersin the towns of Albany, Utica, Auburn, New 
Jersey, and Carthage, all in those days comprised in the Diocese of New York. 

What a contrast these statements present to the religious condition of 
things at the close of the nineteenth century! A few months ago the Arch- 
bishop of New York, when setting sail for Rome, published the statistics of 
the diocese accurately compiled up to date, and we must bear in mind that the 
Diocese of New York of to-day is only one of nine episcopal sees into which 
the Diocese of New York of 1822 has been distributed. This one diocese now 
reckons within its restricted limits 1,200,000 Catholics, with a thousand priests 
who zealously attend to their spiritual wants, whilst 48,000 children attend its 
parish schools, Many causes may be assigned for this wonderful growth of 
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religion in New York. There is one which should not be forgotten—I mean 
the singular piety of the early emigrants who landed there. I will give buta 
single instance. Through the hardships to which the people of Ireland were 
subjected consequent on the disturbances of 1798, Irish emigrants began to 
flock in considerable numbers to the United States. Mrs. Seton, whilst as yet 
a Protestant, attested the singular piety which they displayed. In the year 1800 
some ship-loads of them arrived in New York suffering from the terrible scourge 
known as ship-fever. They were detained at Staten Island, the then quaran- 
tine station, where the lady visited them, accompanying her father, who was 
the Health Physician to the Port of New York. The piety of those emigrants 
led her thoughts to the Catholic Church, of which in after years she became a 
bright ornament. Stricken as the emigrants were with misery in its manifold 
forms, she writes: ‘“‘ The first thing these poor people did, when they got their 
tents, was to assemble on the grass, and all, kneeling, adored our Maker for 
his mercy; and every morning sun finds them repeating his praise.” The 
seeds sown with such piety could not fail to produce an abundant harvest of 
religion. 

Last year several things were said in some of the public journals against 
the Catholics of the United States as if they held those tenets which were 
branded as Americanism, and which were most justly and opportunely con- 
demned by the Holy See. Americanism, however, may be truly said to have 
had more place in the imagination of hostile French writers than in the Ameri- 
can mind, and the condemnation by Pope Leo XIII. brought manifestly before 
the world the important fact that those erroneous tenets had taken no root in 
the American Church. A writer in the Vorth American Review for May, 1900, 
sets the net result of the controversy in its proper light when he writes: “ There 
are no more thorough, intense papists in the wide world than the Catholics of 
America. Their Catholicity, their loyalty-and obedience to the Chair of Peter, 
are intensified instead of being weakened by their heretical, infidel, and atheist 
surroundings, all of which serve as a whetstone to keep their faith bright and 
keen and free from rust and dross. None know the value of faith so well as 
those who have before their eyes day by day the evil results of the loss of it. 
Health is never so highly appreciated as when disease is rampant.” 

I have dwelt at some length on the progress of religion in the United 
States, because many writers at the present time extol the intelligence of the 
American people and the singular spirit of progress and liberty with which they 
are imbued. Nowhere, as those writers contend, is there a freer scope for the 
expansion of the human mind, and nowhere do the national institutions com- 
bined with the natural advantages of the country sc favor a high development 
of intelligence and activity, and the formation of a great and noble race of men. 


Well, it is precisely in this so favored Republic, and among those privileged 
citizens, that the Catholic Church has won its most brilliant victories and 
achieved its grandest results in this very age of enlightenment and progress. 
We strongly commend this epitome of nineteenth century progress in the 
Catholic Church of the United States to the members of Reading Circles. They 
will fiad that Cardinal Moran’s statement will bear the most critical investiga- 
tion, and can easily be sup Jlemented for each diocese by following the plan he 
ha3 indicated for New York and Boston. The Catholics of Philadelphia are 
entitled to boast of the fact that at one time a priest was sent from the City of 
Brotherly Love to attend New York as an out-mission. At the present time it 
is stated that New York City has a larger population claiming Irish descent 
than any other city of the world, not even excluding Dublin. At the close of 
the eighteenth century, however, Philadelphia had the lead in the number of 
Irish exiles. M. C. M. 
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